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Student kills intruder with samurai sword, released from custody 
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An evidence tag marks blood found on the ground of the E. University undergraduate residence. 


Boswell and 
BSU consider 
future of club’s 
historic home 


By CONOR FOLEY and SARAH TAN 
Forthe News-Letter 


This past summer, the university ad- 
ministration decided to convert the Black 
Student Union (BSU) room, located in 
the basement of AMR II, into a freshman 
lounge. 

However, after a call for reevaluation 
from the BSU, administrators have de- 
cided to discuss the decision with BSU 
executive board members before taking 
action. 

Although a final determination has 
not yet been released to the public, the 
room is integral to the history of the 
Hopkins chapter of the BSU. Members 
of the club have therefore been reluc- 
tant to turn it over to Hopkins. 

According to Susan Boswell, the 
Dean of Student Life, the space is need- 
ed because of the influx of freshmen 
this academic year. There is already 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


Editor-in-Chief 


Hopkins undergraduate John Ponto- 
lillo used a samurai sword to kill an in- 
truder in his off-campus residence at the 
300 block of E. University Parkway early 
Tuesday morning. 

Pontolillo was released from Police 
custody later that afternoon. Police de- 
tective Donny Moses of the Baltimore 
Northern Police District reported that the 
intruder bled out on the scene. 

According to University spokesman 
Dennis O’Shea, Hopkins is finding al- 
ternate housing for all residents of the 
house in question. They are also being of- 
fered assistance from Hopkins, including 
counseling, should it be required. 

“There may be other things they ask of 


us, but only time will tell,” O'Shea said. 

The News-Letter confirmed that Ponto- 
lillo was the student in question through 
anu mber of anonymous sources. 

The senior from Wall, N.J., has not yet 
been charged with any crime, although 
investigations remain ongoing, accord- 
ing to Moses. 

Ataround 1:20 a.m, officers were called 
by a neighbor who reported a suspicious 
person on the front porch of the home. 

“The neighbor reported seeing a black 
male wearing a black tee shirt on the 
porch. That person had disappeared from 
the porch when the Hopkins student 
searching the house stumbling upon him 
hiding in the garage,” Moses said. 

Pontolillo, more commonly known to 
friends as “Ponts,” confronted the intrud- 
er after hearing a disturbance at ground 


level. He went downstairs, armed with a 
sword. 

According to Moses, Pontolillo con- 
fronted the intruder and ordered him to 
stand still. He and his roommates also 
called for police and for help. 

“The intruder lunged at him. The stu- 
dent in panic swung the sword, struck 
the intruder in the left wrist, partially 
severing the hand,” Moses said. Ponto- 
lillo also lacerated the burglar’s chest. 

Senior Andres Contreras heard the in- 
cident nearby in his house. “I was in my 
kitchen at around one something, and all 
of a sudden I heard someone yell, ‘Get 
down get the f—on the ground.’ I knew 
there wererobberiesgoing on|intheneigh- 
borhood]. It sounded like police. They 
kept yelling, ‘don’t you f—move,” he said. 

See INTRUDER, pace A6 
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Left: Ronald Daniels was installed as the fourteenth president of the University on Sept. 13 in Shriver Hall. Attendees included students, alumni, faculty and other distinguished guests. 
Upper Right: Chair of the Board of Trustees Pamela Flaherty places the Presidential Insignia on Daniels’ shoulders. Lower Right: Daniels delivers his inaugural address on pursuing knowledge. 


Daniels officially named new Hopkins president at inauguration 


By POOJA SHAH 
News & Features Editor 


limited public space in the AMRs. 
“We wanted to make as much com- 

mon space as possible. We have been in 

discussions with the BSU to broaden the 


When Daniel Coit Gilman, the first 
president of Hopkins, took office in 
1876, he articulated the mission of the 
institution to be the creation of know!- 


See BSU, PAGE A7 
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The BSU room’s future location is under debate. 


edge for the world. 


On Sept 13, Ronald Daniels was in- 


By SARAH TAN 
News W Features Editor 


Many students will experience a de- 
lay in receiving their paychecks thanks 
to an error in the payroll switchover. 

The Office of Student Employment 
switched from paying hourly student 
employees weekly, to semi-monthly. 

The change required that hourly em- 
ployed students be re-entered into the 
university’s payroll system, which will 


Change to payroll system sets 
back pay day for students 


augurated as the 14th president of the 
university, vowing to extend that pas- 
sionate pursuit of knowledge refer- 
enced by Gilman 133 years earlier. 
Daniels’ installation ceremony took 
place in Shriver Hall last Sunday after- 
noon. Among the approximately 700 
attendees were students, faculty and 
alumni, as well as invited guests in- 


cause many students to be paid on Sept. 
30, instead of Sept. 15. 

Director of Student Employment 
Lynn O'Neil said the office wanted to 
bring all employees under the same 
semi-monthly pay-plan. She added that 
over 4,200 students are on the universi- 
ty’s payroll, but only half were hourly 
employees affected by the change. 

“I'd say 99 percent of undergraduates 
are on the hourly payroll,” O’Neil said. 

See EMPLOYMENT, pace A3 
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“No chance” of influenza-like illnesses slowing down 


More than fifty students presumed sick at Homewood; Health and Wellness “packed” 


By YOUNG-HEE KIM 
For the News-Letter 


Since the first case, of influenza 
Type A was identified on Sept. 8 at 
Hopkins, the number of cases of H1N1 
flu on campus has increased dramati- 
cally. 

“Ks of Wednesday night, we have 
over 60 presumed cases,” University 
Spokesperson Dennis O" Shea said. 

i He added that while two of the 

cases are from students at the School 

of Medicine, “the rest are undergradu- 

_ ates and graduates at the Homewood 

campus.” - 

The collective population of under- 
graduate and graduate’ students on 
__ Homewood campus totals to 6,244. 
O’Shea said that the largest number = 


bard 


sed oni Tues 


day, with 21 students presumed to 
have the illness by Health and Well- 
ness. On Wednesday, 17 more were 
identified, 16 of whom were diag- 
nosed at the Student Health Center in 
Homewood. 

“There has been a definite upsurge 
in patients with ILI [influenza-like ill- 
ness] symptoms,” Alain Joffe, director 
of the Student Health and Wellness 
Center, said. “The waiting room is 
packed.” 

On Monday, 14 students were iden- 
tified with ILI symptoms. On Tuesday, 
there were 21 students in the waiting 
room exhibiting ILI characteristcs. 

The Student Health and Wellness 
Center was unable to give a definite 
number of students with H1N1. 

» Senior Cara Selick was recently di- 
gnosed with influenza Type A at the 


Health and Wellness Center. Although 
she is complying with advice to stay 
home from classes, she has not felt par- 
ticularly sick. 

“I hardly feel sick. I think it’s really 
over-hyped unless you have a preexist- 
ing condition,” Selick said. “Then it be- 
comes a big deal.” 

Selick said that although the process 
for testing for Type A was uncomfort- 
able, it was still a quick and pretty easy 
process. 

“They swab the inside of your nose,” 
she said. 

“Tt actually hurt a little, but the 
results were back in five or ten min- 
utes.” 

A number of other students at Home- 
wood campus have exhibited ILI buthave 
not tested positive for Type A influenza. 

See SWINE FLU, pace A6 


cluding U.S. Senator Benjamin Cardin 
(D-MD), Baltimore city Mayor Sheila 
Dixon and Canadian Supreme Court 
Justice Rosalie Abella. 

Pamela Flaherty, Chair for the Board 
of Trustees, introduced the occasion as 
an opportunity to celebrate the accom- 
plishments of Hopkins and look for- 
ward to what lies ahead. 


“Universities are ancient,” Flaherty 
said. “And they are right up to the 
minute. We hold fast to our traditions 
and continually welcome new groups 
of young people, new ideas, and new 
leaders.” 

Flaherty praised Daniels’ for his 
deep understanding of higher education 

SeE PRESIDENT DANIELS, pace A4 
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President's day of service expands former orientation event to allow all students to participate 


By KATHERINE TAN and 
MO-YU ZHOU 
For the News-Letter 


Last Saturday, more than a 
thousand Hopkins students and 
staff members gathered to par- 
ticipate in the President’s Day 
of Service, according to several 
of its coordinators. They assem- 
bled in the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center at 
1:00 p.m. 

According to Bill Tiefenw- 
erth, director of the Center for 
Social Concern, students had 
responded very positively to 
days devoted to service in the 
past. 


around 


“We've had students come 
back and say, ‘Gee, I did this 
project, I’d like to start an or- 
ganization centered on it.’ So 
it’s just something that we all 
look forward to every year,” he 
said. < 

Until this year, however, the 
Day of Service, formerly called 
“Involved”, had been targeted to- 
wards freshmen, and would take 
place during the last day of Ori- 
entation. 

However, this year, as Ti- 
efenwerth explained, “The 
president, as part of his inau- 
guration activities, felt it was 
important to have a day of ser- 
vice including any part of the 
Hopkins family that would 
like to join.” 

Daniels himself attributed the 
inspiration for the event to his 
wife. 

The widened scope of the day 


has presented new challenges for 
those involved in its planning. 

This year, an online registra- 
tion process was introduced. 

“We asked people to give 
us basic information, but also 
to choose among issue areas 
and we tried to match that,” 
explained Lisa Morris, coordi- 
nator for the President’s Day of 
Service. 

This facilitated the process of 
assigning vol- 


In addition, 29 different stu- 
dent groups who sponsored the 
event, each of which brought at 
least 10 students to the Day of 
Service. 

The Mentoring Assistance 
Peer Program (MAPP) brought 
40, the highest number of par- 
ticipants brought by a single 
sponsor. 

The event attracted a large 
number of volunteers. Half of 
the thousand or 


unteers to the 
many sites at 
which they 
could help. 
The event 
itself was not 


We want to 


only larger, 

involving ° 3 

more vo l4opkins history. 
unteers and —BILL TIEFENWERTH, 
sites, but 

would also DIRECTOR OF THE CENTER 


take place on 
a Saturday, 
rather than 
on a Wednes- 
day as it had in the past. 

It was necessary to “solicit 
time from agencies [normally 
closed on Saturdays],” and en- 
courage them to “open their 
doors to Hopkins volunteers,” 
said Tiefenwerth. 

However, Morris noted, “The 
response has been really great.” 
The President’s Day of Service 
involved 47 different organi- 
zations in Baltimore, “ranging 
from grass-roots groups to re- 
ally large organizations,” she 
added. 


introduce students 
to new experiences. 
This is a milestone in 


FOR SOCIAL CONCERN 


so participants 
were freshmen, 
as junior Cassie 
Kowal, assistant 
coordinator of 
the President’s 
Day of Service, 
pointed out. 

Roughly 200 
were sopho- 
mores, 100 were 
juniors and an- 
other 100 were 
seniors. The rest 
of the partici- 
pants were staff 
members. 

“We were certainly trying to 
get that great response,” said 
Morris, adding that it would 
be an “involved experience” 
for new students, as well as a 
“class-bonding experience,” as 
it had been in the past. 

Freshman Charlie Tsouvalas 
had thought that participation 
was mandatory, and expressed 
surprise that it was not. 

“But I like community ser- 
vice — and meeting new peo- 
ple from our diverse class,” he 


said. 
Jay Spence, also a freshman, 


agrees that “reaching out” was | 


the main driving force that en- 
couraged him to do service. 

“I saw the e-mail and signed 
up. I am very into volunteer- 
ing,” sophomore Cielo Jaimes 
said. 

However, freshman Alex Da- 
kos, said, “I never did commu- 
nity service in high school. I have 
always enjoyed academic clubs 
better.” 

Dakos added, “I wanted to 
try something different, and it 
was really fun, talking to friends 
while doing something meaning- 
ful.” 

His classmate, freshman 
Zserilyn Finney, was glad that 
she participated. “I was resis- 
tant at first. But the kids from 
East Baltimore came out to 


help us, and it was really en- | 


joyable.” 

Tiefenwerth commented on 
the future of service at Hopkins 
by suggesting that “student or- 


ganizations, such as Greek life | 


associations and multicultural 
associations could get involved 
in the upcoming years.” 

Tiefenwerth added, “Be- 
sides that, we asked that all 
participants fill in a feedback 
form.” 

Moreover, the CSC hopes to 
continuously engage students in 
volunteer work. 

“We want to introduce stu- 
dents to new experiences,” Ti- 
efenwerth said. “This is a mile- 
stone in Hopkins history.” 


Contract enables EBDI to start community school 


By PETER SICHER 
For the News-Letter 


The East Baltimore Commu- 
nity School reopened on Aug, 31, 
with a little under 200 students 
enrolled. 

Some spoke positively of the 
school, but there has been con- 
troversy surrounding its incep- 
tion. 

The East Baltimore Commu- 
nity School is run by the East Bal- 
timore Development Initiative, or 
EBDI. EBDI was created in 2003 
to redevelop 88 acres-of East Bal- 
timore. 

Donald Gresham, president 
of the Save Middle East Action, a 
group that seeks to protect the in- 
terests of residents in the middle 
east of Baltimore, said that EBDI 
has never been transparent with 
the residents. 

He said residents “never felt 
like their opinions were impor- 
tant from the beginning.” Fur- 
thermore, he noted that “every- 

thing we have ever gotten from 
EBDI, we fought for it.” 

While he says the school 


“makes them look good,” he is 
worried that “it’s not helping the 
kids who moved out.” He feels 
that the school is only meant to 
bring new residents into the com- 
munity. 

“They claim a high percent- 
age of the students at the new 
school are from the community,” 
he said. “I’m not really sure these 
students represent what the com- 
munity used to be.” 

According to Laura Weel- 
dreyer, deputy chief of staff 
for Dr. Andrés A. Alonso, CEO 
of the Baltimore City Public 
School System (BCPSS), those 
running the school “applied 
to be a charter school, but by 
Maryland law, a charter school 
must be open citywide and 
must enroll on a citywide basis 
by lottery.” 

However, said Weeldreyer, 
“School districts are free to con- 
tract outside of that (law).” 

Since the school is meant to 
serve a specific community, it 
could not become a bona-fide 
charter school. 

Therefore it became “a char- 


rs 


yy 2 ty 


ter school by a different name,” 
Weeldreyer said. ae 

The East Baltimore Commu- 
nity School is what is known as 
a contract school. EBDI signed 
“a contract with the school ad- 
ministration outlining certain 
autonomies and certain account- 
abilities,” Weeldreyer said. 

While the school has the 
autonomy of a charter school, 
according to its principal, 
Cathleen Miles, it also has “an 
opportunity to prioritize, not 
reserve, 70 percent of our slots 
for any of our families that were 
relocated by the redevelopment 
project, have moved back or are 
currently living in the redevel- 
opment area.” 

Like all BCPSS schools, the 
East Baltimore Community 
School will “receive funding 
from us on a per-pupil basis,” 
said Weeldreyer. 

However, she also said, “I’m 
sure EBDI has put money in.” 

Miles confirmed this, saying, 
“Our primary funding source 
is public dollars and then we do 
have primary funders and part- 


East Baltimore 
Community School™, 

Baltimore City Public School #368 
Opening August 2009” 


The new school is not yet completed, but students in kindergarten, first and fifth grades have 


ho ol 
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begun taking classes there. 
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ners. The Anna E. Casey founda- 
tion and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity are among the friends of 
EBDI.” 

The school is not yet com- 
plete. Only kindergarten, first 
and fifth grades are open at this 
time, though eventually the 
school will be K-8. 

“In the fourth year we [will 
be] a full K-8 school,” said 
Miles. In addition, the school is 
currently in temporary build- 
ings. 

The school’s curriculum is 
designed to use expeditionary 
learning, which Miles described 
as “a school design which in- 
cludes a variety of strategies 
for increased academic achieve- 
ment, including cross-disci- 
pline project-based learning 
and methods of fostering a posi- 
tive climate and culture such as 
morning meeting, small group 
meetings for middle grades and 
targeted professional develop- 
ment for staff.” 

The school is also part of 
the Elev8 Baltimore Network, 
which according to EBDI’s web- 
site, “provides middle-school- 
ers with extended learning time 
before and after school, Satur- 
days and in the summer; school 
health services and education, 
coordinated with the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions; 
and family support and en- 
couragement, coordinated with 
EBDI.” 

Weeldreyer described the 
new school as “a magnet to 
bring back families displaced 
by the development” and as a 
“draw to the neighborhood.” 
“{It offers] wrap-around servic- 
es,” she said. “It is something of 
a super school.” 

Miles hopes the school will 
make people look at EBDI more 
positively. 

“EBDI's image is not nec- 
essarily its truth. It’s a fabu- 
lous organization. The school 
is a part of the promise EBDI 
made to the community. What 
it states is that a promise has 
been made and a promise has 
been kept.” 

Several parents and guard- 
ians of students attending the 
school commented on it. While 
none of them wished to give 
their names, they had positive 
things to say. 

“It’s a nice school. It’s different 
than the other schools my grand- 
daughter attended. It’s really 
good,” said one. 

Another said, “I like it. It’s 
way better than the other school 
[my daughter] was in.” 

Both thought it would im- 
prove the community’s percep- 
tion of EBDI. 
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Benjamin Carson’s speech on Sept. 15 marked the beginning of the 2009 MSE Symposium, 


MSE presents renowned 
pediatric neurosurgeon 


By JOYNITA SUR 


For the News-Letter 


One of Hopkins’ own, Dr. 
Benjamin Carson, kicked off the 
2009 MSE Symposium this Tues- 
day with a discussion of issues in 
education and America’s position 
in world opinion and healthcare 
reform, as well as telling the story 
of his own education and career. 

The symposium’s theme for 
the year, “A Transition between 
Generations in a Changing 
America,” seeks to highlight how 
the upcoming generation will 
change the nation. 

Carson quickly issued a blan- 
ket disclaimer: “I do not believe 
in political correctness.” 

It is crucial, he explained, for 
people to be able to speak up and 
not censor their own thoughts 
and beliefs. He drew the parallel 
that in Nazi Germany the major- 
ity of the citizens did not actively 
believe or participate in the vio- 
lence that occurred, but they did 
not speak against it and became 
complicit by default. 

With that lesson in mind, Car- 
son said, “It is not my intention 
to offend people; and if I do, too 
bad.” 

Carson then segued into an- 
other passionate topic for him: 
American education and its de- 
teriorating position in the world. 
He cited a study comparing 8th 
grade math competency in 22 na- 
tions — in which America placed 
215 

America produces a fraction 
of the engineers that China does, 
and Carson cautioned that this 
was not a sustainable trend for 
American prominence. Egypt, 
Greece, Rome and Britain are all 
examples of once-great nations 
that slowly crumbled from stag- 
nation and complacency. 

“Can we be the first nation in 
the history of the world to actual- 
ly learn from those who preced- 
ed us?” Carson asked. “Or must 
we inexorably go down the same 
path of self-destruction?” 

On health-care reform, Carson 
laid out his own prescription for 
change. He challenged the audi- 
ence to start thinking of their 
own new ideas and to consider 
running for Congress. He men- 
tioned that in American history, 
there used to be more doctors in 
public service, but now “the show 
is run primarily by lawyers.” 

“Democrat lawyers, Republi- 
can lawyers — they are simply 
trying to win for their side, not 
for the people. This gives rise to 
something unintended: the ca- 
reer politician. As a permanent 
fixture in D.C,, they care little 
about their constituencies and 
become infested with lobbyists 
as they focus on their goals of re- 
election,” he said. 

Carson stressed the need to 
get health-care under individual 
control and the need to remove 
the health insurance companies 
run by middle-men that can le- 
gally profit from denying people 
care. 

To do this, Carson suggests 
making the federal government 
responsible for catastrophic care, 
leaving conventional health in- 
surance responsible only for rou- 
tine care. 

This would then allow the 
government to regulate health 
insurance as a utility. Health in- 
surance companies would still 


be allowed to make a certain - 


amount of profit, but five percent 
would go to this U.S. catastrophic 
health fund. 

The statistic of the 10-15 per- 


cent of Americans living without 
health-care is a fallacy, explained 
Carson, as every hospital in 
America is required to provide 
care and cannot lawfully turn 
away a patient. 

However, by adopting a “food- 
stamp” model for health-care; in 
which patients receive an elec- 
tronic account of health dollars 
to spend at their discretion, the 
government could drastically 
reduce the abuse of emergency 
rooms. 

Carson advocates tort reform 
to improve end-of-life care and 
thinks shifting the cost of billing 
paperwork onto the physician 
would reduce costs for health 
insurance companies, thereby re- 
ducing premiums. 

He describes a setup where 
doctors are given the responsibil- 
ity to document procedures and 
bills where medical fraud is met 
with such a harsh punishment 
that it would become unthink- 
able. 

Carson cautioned that lobby- 
ists in D.C. have created a pattern 
of opposing fundamental change 
and hindering logical action, and 
that at some point the populace 
will have to be sufficiently moti- 
vated to address this. 

Carson also told the audience 
about his own background and 
explained how he ended up as a 
doctor at the Hopkins Hospital. 

From the age of eight, young 
Carson dreamed of being a doc- 
tor. The tales told in church of 
missionary doctors in far-off 
places convinced him that no 
other calling was “more noble, 
more interesting.” 

Around the age of 13, Carson 
modified his plans and aspired to 
be a psychiatrist instead. 

“T didn’t know any psychia- 
trists, but on television they 
seemed to be rich people . . . and 
all they had to do was talk to cra- 
zy people all day,” Carson said. 

After majoring in psychology 
at Yale, Carson quickly under- 
stood the disparity between real 
life and television. After much 
soul-searching, Carson put his 
motor-skills and eye-hand coor- 
dination together and trained to 
become an adult neurosurgeon. 
Later, he realized the pediatric 
neurosurgery was more interest- 
ing to him. 

“With a kid, you can operate 
for 10, 14, 16 hours and, if you're 
successful, your reward may be 
30, 40, 50, 60 years of life,” said 
Carson. 

“Whereas with an old geezer, 
you spend all of that time operat- 
ing on them and they die in five 
years of something else. I like to 
get a big return on my invest- 
ment,” Carson said. 

At the end of his talk, Carson 
received a standing ovation. He 
then took questions from the au- 
dience, in which he addressed his 
prescription for success — which 
was strongly related to healthy 
living, the perceived gap be- 
tween religion and science, and 
the need to focus on a goal in 
order to deal with crises of self- 
confidence. 

Several of the students in at- 
tendance had already heard of 
Carson before the event. 

“It’s because of Dr. Carson 
that I learned of Johns Hopkins 
and became inspired to en- 
ter the field of medicine,” said 
freshman Mychaela Morrell. 

Amanda Leininger, also a fresh- 
man, first learned about Carson 
when she did a report on him for 
Black History Month in third grade 
and was excited to hear him speak. 
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By GISELLE CHANG 
For the News-Letter 


Despite budget cuts in numer- 
Ous areas, Gilman Hall’s reno- 
vations are on schedule and the 
building will reopen in the sum- 
mer of 2010. 

Project Manager Martin Kajic 
explained that the process has 
been relatively smooth because 
the construction company, Bovis 
Lend Lease, began working with 
Hopkins early on. 

“We tackled the project early 
on by bringing Bovis on to be 
part of the design process and by 
doing that we were able to come 
in while the building was occu- 
pied and do some probes,” Kajic 
said. 

He said that even while the 
building was still being used 
for classes, probes and steel 
framing were already being put 
in place. 

“Tf you were walking through 
the building at that time, right 
before the building was reno- 
vated, there might have been 
squares, a 12 inch by 12 inch 
square in the ceiling or wallpa- 
per that looked kind of funny — 
well, that was actually a probe 
to figure out what the structure 
was and to figure out some of 

the issues or elements that we 
need to face in the building,” 
Kajic said. 

He said that with about 200 
probes, Bovis and Hopkins were 
aware early on of the changes that 
would and would not be possible, 
eliminating most surprises. 

Most of the changes in Gilman 
occur in the center of the build- 
ing. Kajic emphasized that as the 
first academic building built on 
campus and the home of human- 
ities at Hopkins, Gilman is richin 
history. 

In order to preserve this, the 
interior of the new Gilman, even 


as it is renovated, still largely 
resembles the old Gilman. The 
renovations will only make the 
building easier to nav igate and 
more space-efficient. 

Renovations on the exterior 
also attempted to preserve the 
building’s original look. 

“The exterior, or the perim- 
eter, is kind of our historical ring 
where we have a lot of faculty 
offices — we didn’t want to do 
much with that,” he said. “We 
knew that the historical ring we 
have, the entry, the memorial 
hall, we didn’t want to modify 
that as much [or at all].” ; 

The renovations done in this 
exterior ring are small changes 
to bring the building to 21st 
century standards, such as in- 
stalling sprinklers and placing 
electrical wires behind the ceil- 
ing. 

“We had to bring it up to code, 
so we had to take down all of the 
ceiling, but we were really care- 
ful in recreating what was al- 
ready there,” Kajic said. 

Plaster casts were made of the 
ceiling moldings so they could be 
replicated while the reliefs, man- 
tles and arc glass windows will 
all be conserved. 

The center of the building will 
be the most dramatically altered 
with the addition of an atrium 
of roughly 50 by 50 feet that will 
stretch three stories high. In addi- 
tion, the archaeological museum 
that was once tucked away in the 
back of Gilman will now be more 
prominent, and there will be a 
large 140-150 seat lecture hall on 
the lowest levels. 

“We wanted to capture space, 
make it more useful space,” Kajic 
emphasized. 

Besides the major changes, 
much of the renovation is in the 
vein of improving upon the pre- 
existing features of Gilman, such 
as the poor circulation. 
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er renovations. The architects hoped to update the building, but also 
rojected completion date for the renovation is the summer of 2010 


Gilman renovations to finish in 2010 


“Circulation was bad, you al- 
ways came to these dead ends, | 
stairs didn’t go to all the floors,” 
Kajic explained. 

With the renovations, “All | 
floors will make the complete | 
ring around the building so cir- 
culation-wise, no more dead ends. | 
We wanted to try to get as much 
of the floor as we could at the 
same level and we've achieved 
that through raising floors,” he 
said. 

The eight staircases that had 
gone to one or two levels will be 
replaced with three that access | 
all five levels and which will be | 
complemented by two function- 
ing elevators. 

Furthermore, classrooms have 
been renovated to be wireless, al- 
low for more light and have bet- 
ter electrical power. Many also | 
have a view of the dell. | 

Besides functionality, the ren- | 
ovations are also all aiming for 
the LEED Silver standard for sus- | 
tainability. 

“We're concerned not only 
about the materials that we use 
in here as far as recycled content. 
We're also concerned about the 
air content; we worry about day- 
light and if we’re using too much | 
light, how to sequence the lights 
to slowly go on and off,” Kajic ex- | 
plained. 

The Gilman tunnel will also 
be renovated. 

“We're going to repave it so it’s 
not as bumpy,” Kajic said. 

Students will also be able to 
“access Gilman through the cen- 
ter of the tunnel because there 
will be a ramp to get you to the 
elevators, come up the elevators, 
and into the memorial hall,” he 
added. 

Even though renovations were 
necessary to bring Gilman into 
the 21st century, the overall hope 
is that the building’s historic 
qualities will still be preserved. 


Lloyd Minor appointed provost 


By SARAH HERSH 
For the News-Letter 


Lloyd Minor was instated as 
the University’s new provost and 
senior vice president of academic 
affairs on Sept. 1. Minor does 
not plan to make any immedi- 
ate changes in his new position, 
though he is prepared to look for 
new ideas. 

“1 don’t think that any insti- 
tution of higher learning can 
be static,” Minor said. “Here at 
Hopkins, we always want to be 
ona path to improvement, which 
means we constantly need to be 
involved in reflection and evalu- 
ation for opportunities to afford 
our people more opportunities 
for success.” 

As provost, Minor will work 
as the second-in-command to 
President Ronald Daniels. 

“(The provost's job is to] work 
with the faculty and deans in 
implementing a vision to ensure 
that our university is on a path 
of improvement and delivering 
the type of education services we 
want to be associated with,” Mi- 
nor said. 

Minor hopes to work on build- 
ing collaborative endeavors and 
establishing bridges between the 
schools. 

“11 want to] look for opportu- 
nities to make the whole even 
greater than the simple sum of 
the parts,” Minor said regarding 
the University. 

Minor has been an employee at 
Hopkins for 16 years. He worked 
as a professor of biomedical en- 
gineering, and following that, he 
was promoted to the chair of the. 
department of otalaryngology at 
the School of Medicine, a position 
he held for the last six years. 


Minor com- 
mented that 
his past expe- 
riences have 
prepared him 
to build pro- 
grams _ that 
extend into 
many fields. 

Al value 
consensus,” 
Minor said. “I 
enjoy looking 
for opportuni- 
ties to build 
initiatives that 


straddle dif- 
ferent fields, 
different de- 


partments, dif- 
ferent schools, 
and that en- 
able _ people 
to achieve 
success they 
might not be 
able to achieve 
had they been 
working on a more narrow path.” 

He added, “My goals are cen- 
tered around the values I think 
are central to Hopkins: excel- 
lence, integrity, collegiality, elab- 
oration and respect.” 

Minor responded to concerns 
that the timing of his new posi- 
tion coinciding with a new presi- 
dent will reflect poorly on the 
school, as both the first-in-com- 
mand and the second-in-com- 
mand will be settling into their 
positions at the same time. 

He said that-he has spent the 
summer with Daniels and is im- 
pressed with his vision of the fu- 
ture as well as excited about the 
partnership. 

“Clearly, there is a lot for every- 
one to learn through the process 
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Prior to coming to Hopkins, Minor served as chair of the 
department of otalaryngology at the School of Medicine. 


but I think that by beginning rela- 
tively close to the time that he has 
begun, we will be able to work 
together through that process of 
learning and through the process 
of contributing our knowledge 
and our skills to helping our uni- 
versity be even greater.” 

Minor is succeeding Kristina 
Johnson, who left the University 
last year to work with President 
Barack Obama as the U.S. Under- 
secretary of Energy. Following 
Johnson’s departure, Scott Zeger, 
vice provost for research and a 
professor in the department of 
biostatistics at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, served 
as acting provost and senior vice 
president for academic affairs 
until Minor’s appointment. 


| their documents 
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EMPLOYMENT, From Al 

Employers had to re-enter 
staff into the system as semi- 
monthly paid employees as op- 
posed to weekly-paid employ- 
ees. Then, for students to have 
received payment by Sept. 15, 
their employers had to have re- 
entered them into the system by 
Aug. 21. 

“A lot of the departments did 
not put them back as timely as 
they should have. There were 
deadlines that they had to meet, 
and a lot of the departments 
failed to meet their deadlines. 
That’s where we're having a prob- 
lem, because too many employ- 
ers failed to do 


on time,” O'Neil 


Regina Boyce, 


who 
work at the Rec- 
reation Center, 
said that the 
deadlines were 


especially for 
which hires 
about 200 hour- 
ly-paid student 
employees. 

“There’s a pro- 
cess, so you have 
200 students and 
they’re all terminated as of the 
24th of August — you have to re- 
enter, re-type in 200 people in the 
system, and you have to do that 
on top of your regular job,” Boyce 
said. 

Boyce said that her staff 
worked overtime many nights 
to re-enter all their employees, 


| but with 200 students, it was 
difficult. All hourly student em- 


ployees are getting paid on the 


| 30th. 


“Tm sure myself and anyone 
who was affected by this did 
their absolute best to re-enter 


| that info, and for me personally, I 


stayed late and came in on week- 
ends because it’s important to me 
that students get paid, but you 
have to be realistic at the same 
time,” Boyce said. 

Boyce said that even if she had 
been able to enter all her employ- 


VISIT THE seo 
WEBSITE. 


www. jhu.edu/~stujob 


ees by the deadline, there was 
still some lag time before employ- 
ees would show up in the system 
to be paid. 

“After you processed so many 
people, it’s not instantaneous 
that they’re in the system. Even 
if I did enter them when they 
should have been in, it wouldn't 
have even been approved by 
the payroll until a certain date,” 
Boyce said. 

“We weren't paid on Sept. 15, 
and we were told that we’re not 
going to be seeing a paycheck for 
a while,” said one student who 
works at the Rec Center and re- 
quested anonymity. 
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Many student employees will not receive their paychecks until Sept. 30. 


“It’s still the same amount 
at the end of the month, but I 
could have used the money for 
books and supplies. I think the 
biggest impact it would have on 
students would be in terms of 
buying books for the semester,” 
she said. 

Leslie Wiggans, the student 
employer for the MSE Library, 
said that although they were 
able to get their paperwork in on 
time for returning employees, 
any new employees would not 
be getting paid until the 30th be- 
cause they had been hired after 
the re-entering deadline of Aug. 
24. 

“Most of them didn’t work 
that many hours in the first week 
anyway, and they would have 
only been paid for hours from the 
1st to the 7th, so for most of them 
it’s not that big of a deal to have 
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Hopkins changes payroll schedule 


to wait a month to get their pay,” 
Wiggans said. 

Veronica Chiu, a junior who 
works in the Housing Office, said 
that although it wasn’t a huge 
deal to be paid at the end of the 
month, it would have been bet- 
ter. 

“It’s slightly inconvenient that 
as opposed to being paid weekly 
as I’m used to, I’m being paid 
monthly, but it’s more realistic. 
Most employers actually pay 
you bi-monthly in a real world 
job anyways,” Chiu said. 

“All my previous jobs have 
paid me bi-monthly, but it was 
kind of nice having money com- 
ing in every 
week,” she 
said. 

Jessica So- 
lis, a junior 
who _ started 
working at 
the Library 
this year said 
that the delay 
in payment 
did cause her 
some alarm. 

“It really 
sucks that 
I’m not get- 
ting paid un- 
til the end of 
the month, I 
don’t mind 
the whole bi- 
monthly thing, but I need that 
money for grocery shopping. It’s 
like $70 a week, that’s a lot. I’d 
really like that money, it’s very 
careless of them,” she said. 

She said that at the time that 
she was informed, her financial 
aid was also giving her trouble. 

In the end, she did eventually 
get money from financial aid, but 
Solis said that had it not been for 
that, she would have been in real 
trouble. 

“Tl needed my money, and no- 
body wanted to give it to me,” 
Solis said. 

O'Neil said that the Office of 
Student Employment had pro- 
cessed 2,007 of the re-hire docu- 
ments in time for the Sept. 15 pay 
day. 

They are currently working on 
approximately 1,200 documents 
for the Sept. 30 pay day. 
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Reverend Albert Mosley, University chaplain, recited the invocation at the inauguration ceremony for President Ronald 
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Daniels in Shriver Hall on Sept. 13. 


Daniels installed as 14th president of the University | 


PRESIDENT DANIELS, From Al 
and energy, and commented that 
his installation signaled a new 
beginning for Hopkins. 

As the largest private em- 
ployer in Maryland, Hopkins is 
integrated into both the local and 
state economies. 

Cardin, Dixon, and Maryland 
State Senator Nathaniel McFad- 
den spoke about the importance 
of Hopkins as a pillar of the 
Maryland economy, its contribu- 
tions to civic and public service 
and the way in which Baltimore 
has and will benefit from the in- 
stitution. 

Dixon mentioned the sup- 
port Daniels gave to her city- 
wide initiative to find young 
people jobs this summer 
through the YouthWorks pro- 
gram, for which Hopkins hired 
238 people. 

In addition, she mentioned 
that Daniels has met with the 
CEO of the Baltimore City public 
schools to extend partnerships 
between the schools and the Uni- 
versity. 

“When [Daniels] had his first 
meeting with me, he said some- 
thing many should have warned 
him not to say to a mayor,” Dixon 
said. “He said, ‘How can Hop- 
kins help?” 

“And of course, when you 
ask that to a mayor, we give you 
much to do,” Dixon added. 

Dixon expressed her con- 
fidence that Baltimore would 
benefit from Daniels’ leadership 
by his commitment and role 
as provost at the University of 
Pennsylvania prior to coming to 


Hopkins. 
To welcome Daniels to the 
Hopkins family, representa- 


tives for the undergraduate 
students, graduate students, 
admissions, alumni, faculty 
and health system spoke of 
their expectations of his presi- 
dency, and how he has already 
begun to fulfill them since he 
took office in March. 

“Please be aware that we all 
have very high expectations of 
you,” Fabian Bauwens, a gradu- 
ate student in the department of 
political science, said. 


“But we also trust that you are 
indeed the right man for the po- 
sition and believe you will be a 
wonderful president.” 

Dixon also commented that 
Daniels has “big shoes to fill”, re- 
ferring to William Brody, former 
president of the University who 
stepped down in December of 
last year. 

Presenting the final com- 
ments of the afternoon were 
several speakers with whom 
Daniels has developed relations 
throughout his professional ca- 
reer. 

They spoke about his ambi- 
tion, energy and constant flow 
of ideas. 


Amy Gut- installation of 
mann, | presi-. > elie : the . President 
dent of the We also trust that you by — Flaherty’ ’ 
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periences work- 
ing with Dan- 
iels when he 
worked under 
her as provost 
prior to coming 
to Hopkins. 

“He helped 
‘me take a uni- 
versity that was great and make 
it even greater,” Gutmann said. 
“He surpassed my expectations 
just as I know he will surpass 
yours.” 

Michael Trebilcock, Chair in 
Law and Economics at Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and a former pro- 
fessor and colleague of Daniels, 
described Daniels as a nonstop 
idea-generator. 

“During Ron’s tenure as dean 
[at the University of Toronto], I 
was consulted into a state of ex- 
haustion,” Trebilcock said with 
humor. 

“These are] my _ parting 
words of advice to the Johns 
Hopkins community, going on 
my 25 years of shared expe- 
rience with Ron,” Trebilcock 
said. 

“Get ready for a 24/7 presi- 
dency and permanent gale force 
winds.” 

Harold Koh, legal advisor to 
the U.S. Secretary of State, also 
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believe you will be a 

wonderful president. 
—FaBIAN BAUWENS, 
GRADUATE STUDENT 


commented on Daniels’ constant 
flow of ideas. 

Koh said that Daniels has two 
flaws: His handwriting is illeg- 
ible, and he has so many ideas 
that no one can keep up. 

While the speakers’ com- 
ments were peppered with 
jokes, they each conveyed their 
respect for Daniels and his past 
work. 

“In Ron Daniels you have 
found a leader of proven dy- 
namism and decency, a man of 
guts, generosity and excellence 
— and a scholar of global range 
and vision, “ Koh said. 

The inauguration ceremony 

ended with the 


In addition 
to Brody, two 
other former 
presidents, 
Steven Muller 
and William 
Richardson, 
were __ present 
at the installa- 
tion. 

In his speech, Daniels ad- 
dressed the steps he hopes to 
take in order to strengthen the 
university. 

In order to craft an environ- 
ment that supports individual 
achievement, Daniels plans to lay 
a framework for a workplace that 
welcomes staff and is well-suited 
to foster discovery by faculty and 
students. 

He spoke of the need to de- 
velop a need-blind system for the 
undergraduate program at the 
University. 

“We must have an admissions 
and financial aid program that 
ensures that student participa- 
tion in our community is gov- 
erned by the ideals of merit, and 
not by the accident of privilege,” 
Daniels said. 

To complete this commit- 
ment, Daniels referenced the 
need to continually redouble 
the efforts for financial aid 
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support for the graduate and | 
professional students in the | 
University. | 

Finally, he addressed the Balti- 
more community, in which Hop- | 
kins plays an integral part. 

‘(The commitment] to our 
community is manifest in so | 
many different and profound 
ways,” Daniels said. 

He mentioned the role faculty, 
students and staff play in the | 
Baltimore public school system, | 
the contributions made by the 
Hopkins health system to ad- | 
dress public health needs of the | 
community and the resources 
invested in restoring Baltimore's 
east side. 

“But there is still so much more 
to do,” Daniels acknowledged. 

The inauguration celebra- 
tions for Daniels were followed 
by a reception in front of Shriv- | 
er Hall. 

According to Tracy Reeves, 
spokeswoman for the Universi- 
ty, the majority of guests for the 


inauguration were invited, and | | 


very few guests paid admission 
to attend. 


Reeves declined to comment | 


on the total cost of the inaugura- 
tion events. 


The weekend leading up to | | 


the installation included sever- 
al other events to celebrate the 
inauguration. 

The 2.5K Presidential Fun Run 
took place on Saturday morning. 
The run was a noncompetitive 
jog through the Homewood cam- 
pus, inspired by Daniels’ love of 
running. 

Approximately 300 students, 
faculty and staff participated. 

Other events during the week- 
end included the Presidents’ Day 
of Service and “Convergence”, 
a neighborhood block party in 
Charles Village, which Daniels 
attended. 


| between 
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SGA announces 
new Web site 


Student government hopes Web site.and Twitter feed will be 
useful tools for student body and future members 


By POOJA SHAH 


| News and Features Editor 


Tuesday, during their weekly 


meeting, Student Government 
| Association 


(SGA) announced 
the launch of their new Web site, 
located at http://www.jhusga.com. 

According to Evan Lazerow- 


| itz, SGA vice president and cre- 
| ator of the Web site, it is an im- 


portant tool both internally and 
externally for the SGA. 

Within the SGA itself, the site 
can be used for communication 
committees, and all 
SGA members are able to edit it. 

Beyond offering services and 
information to SGA members, the 
Web site provides information for 
the student body including min- 
utes from SGA meetings, an event 
calendar, information about stu- 
dent funding and an archive of all 
e-mails sent out by the SGA. 

According to Lazerowitz, the 
SGA had a Web site two years 
ago, but last year, the developers 


| did not keep it up. 


“The previous Web _ site 
wasn't very user-friendly or 
informative,” Senior Class Presi- 
dent Affan Sheikh said. 

“As vice president, I have a 
pretty blank agenda, so I took on 
the role of creating the Web site,” 
Lazerowitz said. 

Lazerowitz began develop- 
ing the site over the summer, as 
it was part of his SGA campaign 
platform in the spring. He used 
the content management system 
Joomla. 

“I’ve designed it so it’s easy to 
use,” Lazerowitz said. “The pur- 
pose of this is so it can be passed 
down each year, and updated by 
the next SGA.” renee 


An additional component to 
the Web site is a Twitter feed. 

According to Elizabeth Du- 
val, SGA secretary, the SGA 
Twitter account is updated dur- 
ing all meetings and before the 
SGA holds big events. 

“1 think it’s a common mis- 
conception among the student 
body that the SGA doesn’t do 
anything,” Duval said. “[From 
the Twitter account], people can 
see the advances we make dur- 
ing meetings.” 

“T think it’s important that 
we are trying to be part of the 
new technology age,” Duval 
said in regards to both the Web 
site and the Twitter feed. “It’s 
like a Facebook and Twitter 
revolution.” 

The SGA Twitter account is 
followed by other Hopkins or- 
ganizations including various 
student groups and the MSE Li- 
brary. 

According to Sheikh, the 
next major step for the SGA, 
once the Web site is totally com- 
plete, will be to promote the site 
to the entire student body, and 
to encourage all students to uti- 
lize it. 

“There are a lot of resources 
available [on the site], not only 
for student groups, but also for 
individuals in the student body,” 
Sheikh said. : 

He also said that methods of 
promotion for the site have not 
been formally discussed by the 
SGA, but he expects that the indi- 
vidual classes will undertake their 
own initiatives to publicize it. 

“I think we should primarily 
focus on the freshmen,” Sheikh 
said, “so that they get into the 


habit of using the Web site.” > + © ~ 


SGA Vice President Evan Lazerowitz created the new Web site to be user-friendly. 
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Sept. 12, 8:30 am. 


Between Sept. 12 at 8:30 a.m. 
pnd Sept. 13 at 11:00 a.m., a credit 
ard, two University dormitory 
eys and a building access card 
were taken from a purse inside 
an unsecured desk drawer in a 
asement office of the Athletic 
enter. The credit card was sub- 


bequently used off-campus. In- 


estigation continuing. 


Sept. 10, 1:00 a.m. 


A faculty member’s home on 
the 3900 block of Clover Hill 
Road was burglarized through 
an unlocked basement window. 
A laptop computer, television, 
camera, checkbook and credit 
card were taken. Baltimore Po- 
lice responded. Investigation 
continuing. X 


-floor bedroom | : 


Sept. 11, 1:30 pam. 


COURTESY OF WILL SHEPHERDSON 


An unknown person shined 
a light through the second-floor 
bedroom window of an apart- 
ment in the Hopkins House, 
and pushed the unlocked slid- 
ing door open. The resident 
startled the suspect who then 


fled in an unknown direction. 


Nothing was taken. Baltim 
Police responded. Investigatio 
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Though not all the money 
T 2. >» . 
needed to fund this $30 million 
Project has been r 
Associate Dean for Fin 


zag ance and 
Administr 


ation Fred Puddester, 
1S confident that enough money 
Will be raised 

There have been no changes 
in plans due to the economy,” he 
Said. 

We are On target with fund- 
raising,” Winston Tabb, Dean of 
University Libraries and Muse- 
ums Said. 

According to Tabb, 80 percent 
of the money has already been 
raised. 

Brian Shields, Communica- 
tions and Marketing Manager 
for the Sheridan Libraries, said 


the 


to develop along the 


aised, Senior 


that all of the funding for the 
project will come from private 


support. 


Both Puddester and Tabb said 
that the recession was viewed as 
a serious concern with regards to 
the creation of the Brody Learn- 


ing Commons. 


“[However,] because the proj- 
ect is relatively inexpensive, be- 
cause the Brody’s were so impact- 
ful on campus and because of the 
University’s pledge to improving 
the undergraduate experience, 
the project has gone forward,” 


Tabb said. 


“Money is not being appropri- 
ated from other sources to pay for 
the Brody Learning Commons,” 


Puddester said. 


“It is a fabulous project, and 


it captures the imagination of 
donors when they are asked to 
contribute.” 

The fact that the project con- 
tinues to move forward “speaks 
to the dedicated alumni popu- 
lation that keeps giving,” Pud- 
dester said 

As a result of the continued 
steady funding, the tight proj- 
ect timeline has experienced no 
changes in scheduling. 

According to Tabb, the ten- 
tative date for the ground- 
breaking of the addition to 
the library is June 6, 2010, fol- 
lowed by two years of intense 
construction. 

Che projected move-in date for 
the building is July 1, 2012. 

Currently, the building is in 
the schematic design stage, said 
Martin Kajic, the project manag- 
er on the Brody Learning Com- 
mons. 

In this stage, the site, the south 
side of the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Library, is identified and plans 
are drawn up to fit the new learn- 
ing center into the existing struc- 
ture. 

This stage is slated for comple- 
tion later this month, or in early 
October. d 

The next stage, design de- 
velopment, will commence and 
continue into the summer of 
2012, even as construction be- 
gins on the Commons building 
itself. 

According to Tabb, One big 
change occurred in the design 
of the Brody Learning Commons 
building between the program 
design phase, which occurred 
last year, and the recent design 
phase. 

“We realized that it would 
be a big mistake not to have 
an entrance on the south side, 
near the Merrick Barn,” Tabb 
explained. 
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EHlective funding continues for Brody Learnin 


“The library is physically at 
the center of campus, and with 
this extra door, students will 
be able to enter from all direc- 
tions.” 

This entrance takes 
into account the possibility of 
a future Arts walk project that 
would connect Homewood Mu- 
seum to the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 

The south entrance would 
open onto this Arts walk, fur- 
ther connecting the Hopkins 
campus. 


also 


Aside from the change in the 
number of entrances to the Brody 
Learning Commons, the original 
vision for the building remains 
intact, according to Puddester. 

The learning center is still fo- 
cused on incorporating natural 
light throughout the building 
and creating more group study 
spaces. Plans for an integrated 
glass walled café have contin- 
ued. 

Many of the design aspects of 
the Brody Learning Commons 
were aspects students and fac- 
ulty wanted to see in the new 
learning space. 

“We are still dealing with 
members of the student advisory 
committee [for the library],” Tabb 
said. 

Student opinions and ideas 
were solicited and incorporat- 
ed into the design of the Brody 
Learning Commons through in- 
terviews last year. 

A student design contest will 
be launched in the first week of 
October in which Hopkins stu- 
dents can submit their own de- 
signs for the café and for a group 
study room. 

“This helps us to see what 
students are imagining in their 
minds,” Tabb said. 

According to senior Zach Ep- 
stein-Peterson, a member of the 
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The new Brody Learning Commons is currently in the schematic design phase of construction and is on target for fundraising. 


completed during the summer. 


Library Student Advisory Com- 
mittee, the student committee 
has been able to have two meet- 
ings with the architects of the 
project. 

At each meeting, two or three 
graduate students, and three of 
four undergraduates were pres- 
ent, in addition to members of 
the library staff. 

“The planners of the project] 
are generally interested with 
what students have to say,” Ep- 
stein-Peterson said. “They have 
good intentions to get the stu- 
dents involved, but they real- 
ize they have to balance student 
input with getting the project 
done.” 

Newly-inaugurated President 
Ronald Daniels is also involved 


Learning Commons. 

“He is focused on the café as 
a social and community space,” 
Tabb said. 

According to Tabb, Daniels 
views the learning commons as 
the future center of the Hopkins 
Homewood community. 

One of the upcoming chal- 
lenges in the construction of the 
Brody Learning Commons will 
be to schedule construction so 
that library will be able to remain 
open for student use. 

Tabb is planning so that the 
construction will have a mini- 
mum impact on library users. The 
noisiest parts of construction, the 
breakthroughs in the levels of 
MSE Library that will eventually 
connect it to the Brody Learn- 


The class of 2013 will be the 
first Hopkins class to utilize the 
Brody Learning Commons. 

“The day it opens, students 
will come into it and use it in 
ways we can’t imagine,” Tabb 
said. 

The Brody Learning Com- 
mons are being designed with 
flexibility in mind. Many spaces 
within the building will have 
multiple uses: for example, class- 
rooms will be integrated into the 
new rare-books showroom. 

“My vision for the Brody 
Learning Commons is for it to be 
more full than we ever imagined, 
and for it to be flexible enough 
that we can meet the needs of 
students who have not yet been 


in the development of the Brody 


ing Commons, will hopefully be 


born,” Tabb said. 


(bama passes new legislation to regulate the sale of credit cards to college students 


Administration’s goal is to prevent students from accumulating debt while in school 


By RIAN DAWSON 
For the News-Letter 


President Barack Obama 
passed the “Credit Card Act of 
2009” this May in an effort to 
protect young consumers from 
being gouged by credit card 
companies. 

The bill will limit the ability 
of college students under the age 
of 21 to obtain a credit card with- 
out signed parental consent. 

According to Lynn Gregory, 
senior vice-president of market- 
ing and member services at the 
Johns Hopkins Federal Credit 
Union (JHFCU), a large part of 
the legislation is dedicated to 
safeguarding young consumers. 

Most people tend to get in to 
trouble with credit when they are 
students, racking up debt with 
credit cards. 

The new legislation should 
help reduce the instances of this 
in the future. 

“In general the legislation 
will help Hopkins students not 
get in trouble with debt early 
on,” said Gregory. “And direct- 
ly, the credit card legislation 
will make it harder to get credit 
cards in the hands of students.” 


The act includes new restric- 
tions, dictating which students 
are eligible to apply for credit 
cards. 

Ben Woolsey, director of mar- 
keting and consumer research at 
www.creditcards.com, a website in 
which consumers are presented 
with information regarding 
credit cards and their respec- 
tive bank affiliations, explained 
that formerly, anyone over the 
age of 18 could apply for a credit 
card without the need for a co- 
signer guaranteeing repayment 
of debts incurred. 

Now, those under the age of 21 
must have a parent or guardian 
co-sign the agreement. 

Another option does exist 
among individuals who are un- 
der 21 and do not wish to have 
a guardian co-sign the credit 
card agreement. They must pro- 
vide proof that they have a job or 
adequate resources to pay their 
credit card dues in a timely fash- 
ion. 

According to Woolsey, stu- 
dents under 21 will be less likely 
to get credit cards after Feb. 22, 
when the new laws go into ef- 
fect. 

Some Hopkins students are 


bothered by the new restriction, 
which requires even students 
above the age of 18 to obtain a 
guardian co-signer. 

“I’m considered an adult, and 
I can’t even go in and get a cred- 
it card come February without 
having one of my parents with 
me,” freshman Maria Linnen 
said. 

“T wouldn’t want a credit card 
though. I don’t like the idea of 
spending money I don’t have,” 
she said. 

Where Linnen takes issue 
with the age and ability aspect 
of the bill, senior Kevin Rhie, 
who has no credit card, takes 
issue with the fact that it will 
delay students’ ability to build 
credit. 

“The biggest thing that came 
to my mind is the inability to 
build credit,” Rhie said. 

“After graduation, if you want 
to get your own loans or sign a 
lease, it’s more difficult when 
you don’t have the 24 months [of 
credit history] or something to go 
off of.” 

Freshman Marc Raymundo 
finds the legislation perturbing 
because he applied for a credit 
card without his parents and has 


COURTESY OF WILL SHEPERDSON 
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Students will need proof of employment or signed permission from a parent to obtain a credit card under the new legislation. 


been building credit. 

Under the new legislation, 
this would not have been pos- 
sible, unless he got his parents 
to co-sign, or prove he could pay 
off incurred debt. 

“That really disappoints me 
because I actually have a credit 
score,” Raymundo said. “I have a 
good credit score, in fact. I could 
have gotten a pretty good credit 
card with some pretty good in- 
terest rates. I don’t like [the new 
legislation].” 

It is not clear if the new legis- 
lation will result in less student 
applicants for credit cards, as the 
legislation has yet to go into ef- 
fect. 

Gregory said she does not 
expect the legislation to hit the 
JHFCU very hard, as many of 
the policies to be enacted are 
actually already practiced by 
them. 

Furthermore, the JHFCU also 
does not issue credit cards. 

Junior Karen Hong does not 
expect the legislation to affect 
her, nor does she expect it to 
have a big impact on the num- 
ber of students getting credit 
cards. 

“For me it doesn’t make that 
much of a difference because | 
signed up with my parents any- 
way,” Hong said. 

“People who are underage go 
with their parents anyway and 


ents, so I don’t think it will be 
that big of an impact.” 

In addition to restrictions 
put on credit cards, the new 
law puts the relationship be- 
tween credit card companies 
and some universities under 
scrutiny. 

In such relationships, com- 
panies get exclusive rights to 
market to college students and 
alumni, according to www.cred- 
itcards.com. 

Credit card companies who 
deal with universities often have 
booths set up during certain 
campus events offering various 


incentives for students to sign 
up for credit cards. 

With the passage of the new 
law, such marketing will be- 
come illegal. 

Congress has even urged 
universities to adopt specific 
credit card policies, like com- 
pulsory debt education classes 
to accompany the credit card 
agreement. 

Hopkins, however, already 
has policies set up that prohibit 
credit card companies from mar- 
keting to students on campus, 
according to the Hopkins poli- 
cies. 
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By MARIE CUSHING 
Editor-in-Chiet 

Hopkins fraternities plan 
to make a formal request next 
month for reinstating the sopho- 
more housing exemption, after 
concerns from several chapters 
over what the loss of residents 
means for their futures 

\ sophomore exemption task 
force compiled procedures that 
fraternities would be willing to 
follow in order to allow sopho- 
mores back into their houses 

“We realize to make this a re- 
ality we have to work with the 
University like 
demic requirements and disci- 
plinary standing,” Alpha Delta 
Phi (WaWa) President Eric Cal- 
locchia said. 

Coordinator of Greek Life Rob 
Turning said that he was “not 
sure what it would take” to rein- 


on issues aca- 


state the sophomore exemption, 
but the decision would ultimate- 
ly be up to Dean of Student Life 
Susan Boswell. The task force has 
been holding monthly meetings 
with Boswell and the housing of- 
fice 

Pi Kappa Alpha (Pike) Presi- 
dent Max Borchard was optimis- 
tic about the possibility of reinsta- 
tion. “It seems like the University 
has every intention of making 
this achievable,” he said. Frater- 
nities hope to have the exemption 
back in time to offer housing in 
the spring. 

When the policy was first re- 
versed, several fraternities were 
concerned that the lack of sopho- 
more residents would increase 
rent and possibly force reloca- 
tion. 

“We haven't had any [difficul- 
ties] yet, but next year our classes 
aren't as large, so we might run 
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Fraternities reconsider sophomore exemption 


Pi Kappa Alpha and Alpha Delta Phi hope to change policy to allow sophomores to live in fraternity houses 


into a problem,” Callocchia said 

“We would like to have sopho- 
mores around, both to be part of 
the house and to help financial- 
ly ... we try to hold our cost at 
about 80 percent of University 
housing’s, and more people help 
us do that.” 

“Apparently they have done a 
good job” of getting older frater- 
nity members to live in the hous- 
es, Turning said. 

According to Borchard, Pike 
has not “yet had any problems 
with rent, 
finding upperclassmen.” 

According to Callocchia, the 
sophomore task force is com- 
posed of the Alumni Greek Or- 
ganization, chapter advisors and 
chapter presidents. 

“The task force is putting to- 
gether procedures for fraterni- 
ties to follow, such as building 
inspections, GPA requirements 


increasing dues or 


Pike is one of the fraternities requesting to have the sophomore exemption policy reinstated. 
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and living room sizes,” Calloc- 
chia said. Fraternities would be 
responsible for meeting these 
standards each year. 

“Right now, we're waiting for 
the school to finish a draft of the 
requirements for fraternities to 
get the sophomore exemption re- 
instated,” Borchard said. 

Turning said the University 
would likely demand that frater- 
nities meet basic housing codes, 
and would also restrict which 
sophomores could live in the 
house. 
in as sophomores could not have 
been disciplined, and 
need to meet a minimum GPA 
standard,” he said. 


would 


“Guys looking to move | 


Both Callocchia and Borchard 


seemed cautious when discussing 
the possibility of being forced to 


make housing changes if Hopkins | 


required they be made before al- 
lowing sophomores back in. 

“It depends on the request. In 
terms of being a living space, our 
house is everything it needs to 
be. It meets all city codes and fire 


requirements . . . but we feel that | 


how we run the building is up to 
us. I mean, we do own it,” Calloc- 
chia said. 

“Tf it’s attainable and some- 
thing we want, we'll do that, but 
we don’t want to do anything 
that would affect the charac- 
ter of the frat,” Borchard said. 
Though there was no policy in 


the past, Borchard said that Pike | 
| Wellness Center also stated that 
academic probation to live in | 


would not allow sophomores on 


the house. 

Both Hopkins and the frater- 
nities said that the sophomore 
exemption would not have made 
a large impact in relieving the 
difficulties that have come with 
the large freshman class. 

/There were freshman issues 
this year, but we were able to 
house all of them. I’m not sure 
this anomaly will change [the 
policy],” Turning said. 

However, fraternity 
bers comprise nearly half of the 
residents of Rogers House, which 
was converted into sophomore 
student housing to accommodate 
the larger class. 

“T think it’s unfair that they’re 
charging more than we would 
have, without giving them an 
opportunity to live in fraternity 
housing,” Callocchia said. 


Turning stressed that despite | 


the large Greek presence, Rogers 
House will not be treated like a 
fraternity house. “If they try to 
make it like that, that’s not going 
to happen,” he said. 

“Wherever you have college 
students, you're going to have 
parties,” Callocchia said. “In 
terms of actual frat events, I think 
fraternities will continue to hold 
those in their own spaces.” 

Turning said that the discon- 
tinuance of sophomore exemption 
had no real impact “for nine of the 
11 IFC group-living situations.” 
However, he added that “even if 
the fraternities are not in the mar- 
ket for an exemption, they would 
say it is a good thing to have.” 


— Additional reporting by Laura 
Muth 
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The Health and Wellness Center does not test directly for H1N1. 


HINI presumed to be 


spreading on campus 


SWINE FLU, From Al 
University is currently incapa- 
ble of testing whether students 
have Influenza H1N1 because it 
does not have the proper equip- 
ment. The tests will only reveal 
if the student has Influenza 
Type A. So far, some students 
have tested positive, while oth- 
ers have not. 

The Student Health and 
there have been no hospitaliza- 
tions due to swine flu. However, 
some students have visited the 
emergency room in Union Me- 
morial to be examined because 
the Student Health and Well- 
ness Center was closed when 
they began to feel symptoms. 

The University is expecting 
the numbers of cases of ILI to in- 
crease. 

“It would be a wild guess to 
predict the exact number of stu- 
dents who might get Influenza 
HIN1, especially with the warm 
weather now. We don’t know 
what will happen when it be- 
comes cold and when seasonal 
flu comes in. It will also depend 
on how many students are vac- 
cinated and when they are vac- 
cinated,” Joffe said. 

“However, we can say that 
there is no chance of the virus 
slowing down.” 

The Student Health and Well- 
ness Center is modifying its sys- 
tem to account for the upward 
surge in ILI patients. Within 48 
hours, there will be two waiting 
rooms in the Student Health and 
Wellness Center, to separate the 
sick from those who are healthy. 
The Student Health and Wellness 
Center will also ask its staff to 
work part-time in order to create 
more slots and hours to examine 
ill students. 

“We are also looking in to 
postpone routine examina- 
tions, such as regular checkups 
for two to three months, until 
the influenza H1N1 subsides,” 
Joffe said. 

“I hope, when the H1N1 vac- 
cine is released in October or No- 
vember, enough students will be 


vaccinated to stop this cycle of 
sweeping infections. Next semes- 
ter, the normal routine would be 
resumed.” 

When the vaccines arrive 
from the Maryland State Health 
Department in October or No- 
vember, the Student Health and 
Wellness Center will make an an- 
nouncement to students on their 
Web site and through Today's 
Announcements. The Student 
Health and Wellness Center will 
provide a list of conditions that 
have been chosen by the Center 
for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion as vulnerable groups. 

Although the Student Health 
and Wellness Center has a decent 
record of students’ health condi- 
tions, their data is from the health 
records each student submitted 
before entering the University. 
Therefore, some facts they have 
are arbitrary. Students who are in 
a priority group will have to go 
over the health record at the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness Center 
to be vaccinated promptly. 

While students have been ad- 
vised to stay at home when they 
are sick, many sick students have 
been going to class, exposing 
other students to the virus. 

“Sick students must self-iso- 
late. If they keep going to class 
and exposing their illness, there 
is a high probability that the in- 
fection is going to spread very 
quickly,” Joffe said. 

Many students have also ex- 
pressed concern about sick stu- 
dents in their classes. 

“Tam afraid of the flu in gen- 
eral and I just thought Influ- 
enza HIN1 was somewhat like 
other flus,” sophomore Writ- 
ing Seminars major Winnie Au 
said. “But seeing five people 
wearing masks at the Health 
and Wellness Center was pretty 
intimidating.” 

“I don’t think the reality has 
hit me yet,” fellow sophomore 
Anita Luong said. “I remem- 
ber during the SARS pandemic, 
people wore masks in Hong 
Kong wherever they went, but I 
can’t see it happening here.” 


Hopkins reacts to off-campus incident 


INTRUDER, From A1 
“T could hear [the intruder] 
screaming, [but] I thought he was 
being roughhoused and was just 
upset,” Contreras added. 

Moses confirmed that there 
had been a burglary earlier that 
day in the same location, in which 
two laptops and a Sony PlaySta- 
tion were stolen. No one saw the 
first burglar, who only made it to 
the second floor of the house, ac- 
cording to an anonymous source, 
but the residents filed a police re- 
port after the first incident. 

Around 1:30 a.m., the residents 
heard a disturbance downstairs, 
according to the same anony- 
mous source. Pontolillo and two 
other residents of the house al- 
legedly grabbed nearby items for 
defense, including the samurai 
sword. The three then made their 
way downstairs to confront the 
intruder. 

When the residents checked 
the garage, they saw a man crawl- 
ing out from under the porch. 
Pontolillo allegedly held the man 
at sword-point while his room- 
mates went back in the house to 
call the police. By the time his 


roommates re- y 
turned outside, 
the attacker had 
lunged and was 
already  bleed- 
ing. 

Residents of 
the house were 
unavailable for 
comment. 

The Office 
of the State's 
Attorney _ for 
Baltimore City 
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will decide if The alleyway where the suspect was killed. 


charges should 
be brought against Pontolillo. 

The attorney’s office declined 
to comment beyond a statement 
that “No final decision has been 
made of yet.” 

According to a consultant 
at the Maryland State Law Li- 
brary, the’ office will have to 
consider whether Pontolillo’s 
life and property were threat- 
ened. 

The office did comment that 
Pontolillo’s right to defend his 
home would have little bearing 
on the case. 


The attorney will also deter- 


mine if Pontolillo’s actions were 
in self-defense and whether the 
incident occurred on public or 
city property. 

“We were very fortunate that 
no student was harmed last 
night. All of us should take ac- 
tion to minimize the chances 
that we will be victimized,” 
Susan Boswell, dean of Student 
Life, wrote in an e-mail to the 
student body on Tuesday after- 
noon. 


— Additional reporting by Marie 
Cushing and Leah Mainiero 
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Lauren Bryant is not your 
typical freshman. Although she 
is a native of northern California, 
she attended boarding school in 
New Hampshire at Phillips Ex- 
eter, and, after graduating in the 
spring of 2008, she headed off to 
an organic farm instead of fol- 
lowing her classmates straight to 
college. ; 

For the first half of her gap 
year, Bryant did something called 
WWOOF-ing. ; 

She used a database, called the 
World Wide Opportunities on 
Organic Farms, to locate specific 
organic farms on which she was 
interested in working. 

Then she contacted the farm- 
ers and spent a few weeks to a 
month on a number of different 
farms. 

Bryant first became interested 
in organic farming during the 
spring semester of her junior year 
of high school. : 

“I got into this really cool 
program in Vermont which is a 
normal school set on an organic 
farm, and it was the first time I 
had ever gotten into that kind of 
thing. You grow your own food, 
and it sounds kind of like a hip- 
pie experience but it’s really not,” 
Bryant explained. 

After attending the semes- 
ter-long program, Bryant was 
hooked, and by the end of her se- 
nior year, she felt that she needed 
a break from academic work. 


Bryant used WWOOF to locate the organ 
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A native of northern California, Bryant traveled across the midwest working at different farms before coming to Hopkins 


Motivated by her positive high 
school experience, she decided 
that she would take a year off 
and work as an organic farmer. 
“After working really in- 
tensely for four years, | was 
ready for something different 
before college,” Bryant said. “A 
lot of people think farming is 
like, ‘oh plant some seeds, do a 
rain dance,’ but it’s nothing like 


COURTESY OF LAUREN BRYANT 
ic farms that she chose to work on. 


ae 


every action 
because you 
were connected 
to your power 
source and to 
your food, for 
better or for 
worse,” she 
said. 

“You would 
constantly have 
to check the 
power box to 
see, ‘Can I plug 
the radio in? 
Can I leave the 
light on while 
I eat dinner?’ 
I might not be 
able to have a 
bunch of lights 
on while I’m 
eating dinner, I 
might just have 
to eat by flash- 


that at all.” 

Bryant explained that farm- 
ing made her feel productive, 
and added that she enjoyed 
the hands-on experiences that 
farming offered. “I really liked 
working with my hands, and 
it’s a different kind of satisfac- 
tion from finishing a paper,” 
Bryant said. 

Her first stop on her whirl- 
wind WWOOF-ing tour was in 
North Carolina, where she spent 
two weeks working on an educa- 
tional garden. 

“It’s not really a farm, although 
it was sizeable. They grew toma- 
toes, green beans, just your basic 
farm crops,” Bryant said. 

However, the best part of liv- 
ing and working on the educa- 
tional garden was the fact that it 
was run entirely on wind power. 

“You hear so much about liv- 
ing off-the-grid and solar pan- 
els and windmills, but reading 
about that system is so different 
from actually doing it. That was 
so cool,” Bryant said. 

She explained how living off 
of wind power could at times be 
like “living in the dark ages,” 
but it made her a lot more con- 
scious of her energy consump- 
tion. 

“You thought a lot more about 


COURTESY OF LAUREN BRYANT 
Bryant at the llama refuge in New Mexico. She helped rehabilitate and train llamas and plans to return to this 
farm next summer. She said that Hopkins’ “proximity” to North Carolina reminds her of her experiences. 


light,” Bryant 
<< added. 

Tee After work- 

ing in North 

Carolina, Bry- 

ant’s next stop 

was in Mis- 


souri, on an exotic herb farm. 

“It sounds like they were 
growing drugs, but they weren't,” 
Bryant said, laughing. “The guy 
there was a very well known 
herbalist, he has a pretty large 
following.” 

Although both the educa- 
tional garden and the exotic 
herb farm were organic farms 
that Bryant found through 
WWOOF, they offered  ex- 


shire, ora ny where 'deverbeen,”  f 
she said. 

Bryant's last organic farming 
stop was in New Mexico where 
she worked at a llama refuge. The 
farm doubled as rehabilitation | 
center for llamas that hadn’t been 
cared for properly. 

“Well, the thing with llamas 
is that a lot of people think that | 


A7 


yant tries her hand at organic farming 


arming tour was unforgettable, 
8 ; 


and she feels that her return to 
academia is bittersweet. 


“It’s definitely made me more 


relaxed about things because 


‘ve been through so much, ev- 


ery place I went I had to make 
a new home. A lot of freshmen 
get here and they think they 


have to make friends right now, 
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Bryant at the exotic herb farm in Missouri. She found Missouri radically differ- 


ent from any other place she had been b 


they’re really cool and really hi- 
larious, which is true, but they 
also think that they’ll make 
great pets. But they’re like hors- 
es. People think that they’re re- 
ally cool and then they can’t 
take care of them,” Bryant ex- 
plained. 

The farm helped nurse the lla- 
mas back to health, but Bryant’s 


tremely dif- job was 
ferent expe- mostly to 
riences. pick up the 
“In North llama poop. 
Garolina, “Llamas 
there were a are really 
lot of people good with 
working to- backpack- 
gether with ing, and 


me, but 
[Missouri] 


sometimes | 
got to train 


was more them with 
solitary. I'd a halter and 
never been I walked 
to the south with them. 
or mid-west; I guess that 
Missouri is was my lit- 
very differ- tle reward 
ent, cultur- for pick- 
ally, from ing up all 
northern this llama 
California poop.” 

and = from COURTESY OF LAUREN BRYANT Bryant’s 
New Hamp- _ Bryant is considering majoring in Sustainability. organic 


ecause of its more solitary work. 


and | felt like because I did so 
much stuff in the past year I 
was able to take it easy now,” 
Bryant said. 

The transition has been dif- 
ficult in other ways, though. “I 
really liked working with my 
hands and feeling productive. 
Sometimes I get frustrated in 
class because I don’t really feel 
like I’m engaging. Like when 
you're in a lecture, it’s like 
you're being given your edu- 
cation on a platter, but when 
you're growing things, it’s like 
you're really working with 
what you're learning,” she ex- 
plained. 

Although she has yet to de- 
clare a major, she said that she is 
interested in pursuing a Sustain- 
ability major at Hopkins, and that 
she definitely hopes to return to 
the organic farms this coming 
summer. 

“I really want to go back to 
North Carolina. Baltimore is 
much closer to North Carolina 
than California, and now that 
I’m back on the east coast I real- 
ly want to go work there again. 
I'd like to go back to the llama 
farm too,” she added with a 
laugh. 


Black Student Union may be required to relocate headquarters to Multicultural Center 


BSU, From Al 
use of the room and these con- 
versations are still continuing,” 
Boswell wrote in an e-mail. 

Since the decision was made, 
Boswell has been in contact with 
the BSU. 

The administration offered to 
make accommodations for the 
BSU’s continued use of the room 
and to preserve the character of 
the room. 

“The BSU will maintain the 
ability to hold their weekly meet- 
ings and other appropriate events 
in the room,” Boswell wrote. 

As with any space on cam- 
pus, the BSU room is open to any 
student group, but the adminis- 
tration was concerned that the 
space was not being utilized by 
as many people as it otherwise 
could be. 

However, Mwende Muindi, 
the President of the BSU, ex- 
plained how the BSU has already 
been allowing other student 
groups to utilize the room. 

“We have had dance groups 
and a variety of other groups 
use the room. We sent out invi- 
tations every year inviting other 

groups on campus to come use 
the space,” Muindi said. 

Justin Jones, a senior and gen- 
eral body member of the BSU, 
said that he disagreed with the 
deans’ opinion that the room was 
not being fully utilized. 

He thought it was actually 
simpler to keep things the way 
they were than to turn the room 

over to the administration. 


four black students who had 
asked the University for a room 
for their club. The University 
refused to grant the students 
a room, and so they found one 
themselves, a storage room in the 
basement of AMR IL. 

“They broke into the room, 
cleared it out, and said that would 
be their headquarters,” Jones 
said. “And to furnish it, they stole 
furniture from Gilman.” 

Although the BSU headquar- 
ters is no longer in its original 
room, it still remains in the base- 
ment of AMR II. 

Its current location has been 
its meeting place since the 1980s, 
when the room’s murals were 
painted by BSU members. 

Jones said that because of the 
room’s historic past, the BSU and 
its members have been reluctant 
to move. 

“{The room] is part of the his- 
tory of the BSU,” Jones said. 

“We use it for study space, 
work space, dance space. For 
those involved with the BSU, it’s 
one of the few spaces on campus 
we definitely know we have con- 
trol over.” 

“We see no reason why we're 
being asked to move at all. From 
what I’ve heard, the school claims 
that they need the room for the 
freshmen class,” Jones said. 

“However, we presented them 
with a host of other spaces in 
AMR II and [elsewhere] on cam- 
pus that would be adequate. Also, 
the BSU room is always open and 
student groups can use it if they 
want,” he added. 

The decision to convert the 
room was made by the adminis- 
tration during the summer, and 


they have since been in contact 
_ with the BSU. 


The announcement by the ad- 
ministration that the BSU room 


might be converted gave rise to 
a heated discussion on the BSU 
blog, Real Talk. 

Though the Deans plan to con- 
vert the room to a student lounge, 
Boswell noted that efforts would 
be made to preserve the history 
of the room and that the school 
would help to improve the ame- 
nities in the room. 

“We believe the history of the 
BSU Room is important not only 
to the BSU but to the campus 
community as a whole,” Boswell 
wrote. 

“Tt is important that the mu- 
rals be preserved and we want to 
place a plaque at the entrance of 
the room that describes the use of 
the room through the years. We 
have agreed to provide addition- 
al furniture and replace things 
that are no longer functional.” 

Boswell also discussed the 
possibility of a move for the per- 
manent home of the BSU. 

“It is our hope that the BSU 
will also become a residential 
group at the Multicultural Cen- 
ter,’ Boswell wrote. 

‘\This is because] we believe 
they play a key role in advanc- 
ing dialogue about diversity on 
campus.” 

Jones however, disagrees with 
this move. The Multicultural Cen- 
ter, he said, is already cramped 
with student groups, and there 
are no open rooms for the BSU to 
take. 

“Again, we don’t see the point. 
Somebody's going to be forced 
out [of the Multicultural Center] 
because it’s tight in there,” Jones 
said. 

“They're already doubling 
up on office space, it’s rude. So 


few cultural organizations have || 
space there that it’s selfish of us |} 
to take things away from others: 


at the Multicultural Center.” — 


be 


In addition, Jones was con- 
fused as to why it was neces- 
sary to move the BSU in the first 
place. 

“Why are we having an ar- 
gument about new space when 
there are plenty of other places 
on campus and there’s noth- 


an extension of the Multicultural 
Center by opening it up to any 
cultural groups who wanted to 
use it. 

The proposal was rejected. 

“Tt would just have been un- 
der our control, but that idea was 
rejected,” Jones said. 
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vice president of the BSU, said 
that during conversations with 
the administration last year, the 
BSU offered to make the room 


“| feel like with these compro- 
mises that they’ve been work- 
ing out with the new [executive 
board], it seems like they’re just 


ORRECTIONS 


pt 


trying to throw us a bone,” Jones 
said. 

Muindi and the BSU executive 
board are currently organizing a 
forum, where current students in 
the BSU, BSU alumni, deans and 
any interested students would be 
welcome to come and discuss the 
future of the room. 

Though the date has not been 
finalized, Muindi hoped to hold 
the forum within the next two 
weeks. 

“Any statement [about the fi- 
nal arrangements regarding the 
BSU room] from the BSU would 
have to wait until the forum,” 
Muindi said. 

“Right now, there is no BSU 
opinion. We have to wait for the 
forum so that we can reach a de- 
cision democratically.” 

Jones said that he, as a mem- 
ber of the BSU, is upset about the 
possible move. 

“We just found the move un- 
necessary. We feel like there's 
plenty of space on campus and 
the school’s just bullying us out 
of our space,” Jones said. 

“It’s change without purpose.” 
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Morgan State University is 
planning to block the creation of 


an online doctoral program by a 
rival college. 

The University of Maryland 
University College had planned 
on creating a doctoral degree in 
community-college administra- 
tion. 

But Morgan State University, 
an historically black college, ar- 
gues that the online degree pro- 
gram would violate civil rights 
laws by decreasing the number 
of students that would enroll in 
its program. 


COURTESY OF WWW.ARMSTRONG.COM | 
Morgan State University, an historically black college, tries to protect civil rights. 


Morgan State University argues rival 
online degree violates civil rights 


ae 


In 1992, the Supreme Court 
ruled in United State v. Fordice 
that such duplication violates the 
14th Amendment. 

Morgan State has cited this 
case in the past when challeng- 
ing more than a dozen potential 
degrees at other universities in | 
the state, including at Towson | 
University and at the University | 
of Maryland. 

The State Secretary of Higher 
Education will rule on the chal- 
lenge later this month. 


— Marie Cushing 


Council 
bans stun 
guns in 
Baltimore 
County 


The Baltimore 
County Council 
enacted a ban last 
Tuesday which 
will make it ille- 
gal to own Tasers, 
more _ formally 
known as elec- 
tronic control de- 
vices. 

As of next 
Monday, this new 
law will join the 
stun gun ban that 
already exists for 
county residents. 

Although 
Maryland state 
law allows citizens over the 
age of 18 with no prior crimi- 
nal record to purchase elec- 
tronic control devices, anyone 
found violating the county’s 
newest measure will be fined 
up $1,000 and could face 
up to six months in prison. 

Tasers can be carried legal- 
ly and without a permit in 43 
states. 


— Bryn Carroll 


Mixed signals in 
Statistics released 
on status of city 
housing market 


Statistics released by the Met- 
ropolitan Regional Information 
Systems this week reveal both 
positive and negative signs about 
the state of the current Baltimore 
housing market. 

While August home sales in 
the entire metropolitan area in- 
creased five percent compared to 
last year, home sales in Baltimore 
and Baltimore County each fell 
two percent. 

The number of sales still has 

yet to reach half of the peak 
value from 2005. Even with the 
five percent increase in sales, 
August sale prices fell to an av- 
erage of $295,000, seven percent 
less than the average for August 
2008. : 

While the fall in sale prices 
is discouraging for sellers with 
pricier homes, it is encourag- 

ing for those selling homes for 
under $250,000, who saw a 23 
tie a. : 
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COURTESY OF WWW.DEFENSEREVIEW.COM 
It is now illegal to own Tasers in Baltimore county. 


percent jump in house sales this 
August. 

Metropolitan realtors attribute 
this success to the $8,000 tax credit 
policy for first-time home buyers, 
and are anxious to see what effect 
the termination of the tax credit 
policy on Nov. 30 has on the Balti- 
more-area housing market. 

Home prices in the city 
dropped 5.8 percent this past 


spring. 
— Bryn Carroll 


Baltimore ranked 
18th-best city for 
job opportunities 


Baltimore was ranked 18th 
overall in a recent survey of job 
opportunity and employment in 
the nation’s 100 largest metro ar- 
eas. 

The report conducted by the 
Brookings Institution’s Metro- 
politan Policy Program lauded 
Baltimore for its relatively low 
unemployment rate, fewer job 
losses over the summer months 
and stable gross metropolitan 
product figures. 

Unemployment in Baltimore 
during the second quarter of the 
year was eight percent, compared 
to a national average of 9.7 per- 
cent, according to the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

According to the report, 
Baltimore’s proximity to the 
nation’s capital and subsequent 
access to federal funding have 
helped keep the city’s economy 
stable. 


— Marie Cushing 


NEWS & FEATURES 


News in Brief 


Brown University 
endowment 
suffers loss of 
$740 million 


During the 2009 fiscal year, 
Brown University’s endowment 
lost $740 million, bringing the 
once $2.8 billion endowment to 
$2.038 billion, according to an 
announcement from Brown Pres- 
ident Ruth Simmons. 

Much of this loss resulted from 


4 a 40 percent decline in value for 
| | Brown’s real asset investments, 
| such as real estate and commodi- 
| ties. 


Conversely, Brown’s fixed in- 
come investments rose seven 
percent from the year before. 

Although the endowment 
loss represents a_ significant 
blow for the university’s fi- 
nances, Simmons added to her 
announcement that the annual 
giving campaign raised a record 
$193.4 million during the fiscal 


| year of 2009, which included a 48 


percent increase in gifts for the 
Parents Fund. 

Moreover, Brown’s Campaign 
for Academic Achievement sur- 
passed its $1.4 billion goal in late 
August, almost one year earlier 
than expected. 


— Bryn Carroll 


Decline in en- 
dowment 
prompts Harvard 
to change policy 


Harvard University’s endow- 
ment suffered a 27.3 percent loss 
for the fiscal year of 2009, the 
largest percentage decline expe- 
rienced by the university in the 
last 40 years. 

This loss, which amounted to 
approximately $10 billion, brings 
the university’s total endowment 
value to $26 billion. 

The biggest source of loss 
this year was from Harvard’s 
private equity investments, 
which comprise 13 percent of 
the endowment and hedge fund 
portfolios. 

Harvard depends on its en- 
dowment for almost one-third of 
its annual budget. 

It has been announced that 
Harvard portfolio manager Jane 
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Other College News 


Mendillo has plans to eliminate 
a number of the university’s out- 
side money managers and will 
begin to manage the endowment 
directly in order to increase con- 
trol and transparency. 


— Bryn Carroll 


Bud Light “Fan 
Cans” cause a Stir 
at University of 
Kansas 


Administrators and athletic 
officials at the University of Kan- 
sas recently appealed to the An- 
heuser-Busch Corporation after 
Bud Light “fan cans” began to fill 
the shelves of liquor stores and 
beer distributors in Lawrence, 
Kan. 

The university learned of these 
“fan cans,” which are custom- 
ized with the university’s colors 
and insignia, after the Collegiate 
Licensing Company, which over- 
sees its trademark, notified ad- 
ministrators about the copyright 
infringement. 

However, the administrative 
officials are less worried about 
the copyright issue than they 
are about students seeing these 
beer cans as the university’s en- 
dorsement of underage drink- 
ing. 

Anheuser-Busch has recently 
launched its “fan can” promo- 
tion on several campuses across 
the nation, and the University 


COURTESY OF WWWPROPELLER.COM 
The University of Wyoming has been criticized for naming its new student center after Dick Cheney. 


of Kansas has not yet received 
a response from the corporation 
regarding its disapproval of the 
campaign. 


— Bryn Carroll 
Harvard launches 
preppy, pricey 
clothing line to 


help fund 
financial aid 


Harvard University announced 
that it will launch its own nation- 
ally distributed line of men’s cloth- 
ing, named Harvard Yard. 


However, the pieces 
in their projected line 
will not bear the typi- 
cal price tags for col- 
lege wear. 

The clothing line 
will include items 
such as oxford shirts 
starting at $165 and 
sports coats costing 
$495. 

The university in- 
tends to put the rev- 
enue towards financial 
aid. 

Harvard Yard is to 
be launched in Febru- 
ary. 


— Bryn Carroll 


U. Wyoming 
under fire 
for naming center 
after Cheney 


The University of Wyoming 
has named its new international 
student-center in honor of former 
Vice President Dick Cheney. 

The decision has drawn criti- 
cism and protest due to Cheney’s 
support of the Iraq War and 
controversial interrogation tech- 
niques. 

Cheney, a native of Wyoming 
and a graduate of the university, 
and his wife, have donated a total 
of $3.2 million to the institution. 
This money was used to partial- 

ly fund construction of the new 
center. 


— Marie Cushing 
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Administration wornes that “fan cans” are seen as an endorsement for underage drinking. 


LEADERSHIP CERTIFICATION INITIATIVE 
Want to become an officially certified leader? 
Want to lead more effectively? 


October 4 (3-5): Program Planning 


Publicity and Promotion 


. 


: November 1 (3-5): Budgeting and Finances _ o e 


October 15 (4-6): Stacy Smith, CEO of © 
Communities Organized to Improve Life, Inc. 
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ex has become wa- 

tered-down. 

As a result, the re- 
lationship 
the sexes has also 

watered down it’s 
now only a runny semblance of 
the thick, meaty stew it once was. 
Instead of taking a step back and 
allowing the recipe to achieve 
a slow simmer, we continue to 
dump ingredients in, hoping that 
one will give it enough je ne sais 
quoi to keep us coming back. 

In other words, hump-it-and- 
dump-it has lost its appeal. 

So what's the problem? The 
problem stems from the perva- 
sive assumption 
that, at the end of 
the night, sex should 
always happen. We 
figure that if we 
grace a girl with our 
presence for longer 
than an hour, we’ve bought our 
tickets to O-Town. 

Generally, our assumptions 
are true — there's a silent agree- 
ment between the sexes that a 
sizable chunk of society’s rules 
don’t apply in college. 

Want to lick whipped cream 
off a stripper’s chest in front of a 
hundred people? Sure. 

How about taking shots of 
Jager out of a chocolate-flavored 
condom? Hell yeah. 

Manscaping for your buddy 
and putting the video on Face- 
book? F--- it, sure. 

Sex with a girl you’ve known 
for 45 minutes and never plan to 
speak to again? 

The obvious, resounding an- 
swer is “YES! YES! SWEET BABY 

JESUS, YES!” 

Usually, this is fine. College is 
college. It’s a time to learn, grow 


between 


become 


4ip Bussey 
Guest Column 


sprinting to the finish line, we 
should enjoy the scenery and 
take our time. 

It’s amazing how much we can 
learn if we take the time to listen 
to what a girl has to say. 

Multi-task listen to her 
while you nibble on her neck. 
You may decide to pull the rip- 
cord, thus avoiding another hor- 
rible mistake. 

This woman is bats--- insane, 
you may think to yourself, and, 
as a logical human being, I'm go- 
ing to bounce. Goodbye, woman. I 
pity the next soul who stumbles into 
your trap. 

It isn’t a sin to let the first 

night pass without 


want it. Use your | 
words. 
Waiting for as | 


little as a week al- 
lows emotions to ferment so 
that, when the moment finally 
comes, cradles will rock. Either 
that or she’ll be supremely dis- 
appointed — but then the joke’s 
on her. 


What I’m suggesting takes | 


work. Patience is not a word in 
the American lexicon — we want 
our s--- now and we want it big 


and with lots of explosions. To | 


resist an urge is to deny human 
nature. 

Anurge resisted, however, be- 
comes one of two things: a damn 
good choice (she looked better 
in blacklights) or, if it’s actually 
worth anything, a desire, which 
is more effective than any seven 
or eight beers. 

In the realm of emotionality, 
Urge traipses around starting s- 
--. Desire, on the other hand, is 
an emotional heavyweight — he 
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encounters to 
flirting, we al- 


realize that 
something is missing. 

Emotion is missing. 

There’s a degree of emo- 
tionality inherent in sex. The 
emotionality packs its heaviest 
punch the first few times — 
there’s a reason we always say 
the most embarrassing, com- 
promising s--- during sex. It is 
meant to be the pinnacle of hu- 
man interaction. 

Sex should be balls-to-the- 
wall awesome. It should leave us 
happy and fulfilled. And tired. 
And hungry for a sammich. 

Too often, though, sex leaves 
us with regret and a bad taste in 
our mouths, only one of which 
can be solved by shotgunning 
Listerine. 

We have to slow down. We 
have to take it easy and learn to 
tolerate one another. Instead of 
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low that Jager 
to leave our systems and hold our 
breath to see if Desire still gives 
us the thumbs up. 

If he doesn’t show, we realize 
that what we thought was desire 
was simply an urge and what we 
thought was her luscious upper 
lip was actually her mustache. 

True Desire won't steer us 
wrong ... or he'll at least steer us 
in a better direction. 

When we are patient and 
stretch the start of a sexual rela- 
tionship over a longer period of 
time, we let Desire have his way 
with the soup — he'll thicken it 
into a stew, make it hot enough 
to burn the roofs of our mouths 
— and if we're patient with him, 
bring it to a roiling boil. 

By the time we dip our 
spoons, we're coming back for 
seconds. 
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event. Build up the | 
tension. Make her | 


Why “hit-it and quit- Try Uniglo for a chique look that’s easy on the wallet 
it just doesn't cut il 


ended this past summer 
with a nice whirlwind tour 
from Baltimore to Toronto, 
hitting New York City and 
Montreal on the way home. 
Believe it or not, it was my first 
time in New York and obviously, 
I was very excited since fashion is 

a big part of my life. 
New York is the closest thing 
that any of us 
| can get to Paris 
or Milan with- 
out a plane, so 
I was happy to 
be in such a fa- 
| mous and fash- 
| ion-forward city. I was excited to 
| check out some of the usual chic 
spots — and some of the unusu- 

al too. 

I walked down Fifth Avenue; 
it was nice, but did I bother go- 


Hop Couture 


New York City specially store is big on style, small on price tags 


ing into the Prada, Fendi, Cartier 
or Saks? No. There’s no reason to 
waste my time ogling clothing 
that I couldn’t buy without max- 
ing out my credit card. 

I've been a big promoter of 
high-quality clothing 
for a long time. A couple ex- 
amples of such stores are H&M, 
United Colors of Benetton, Zara 
and _ the _ like. 
But when I was 
in New York, I 


had my eye on 


low-cost, 


Raigani 


another _ store: 
Uniqlo. 
The store is 


a Japanese-based specialty re- 
tailer of private-label apparel, 
or SPA. And for all the hype 
and good business it garners, 
it has only one store in North 
America. 

I didn’t know 


_ — 


y 
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much about the 
store, but | knew of 
| its reputation, and 
| it was damn good. 
So I coaxed my 
family into going 
to SoHo with me, 
where the flagship 
store is located. 

Hirst ss .Ott a aedt 
should be noted 
that this lone Uniq- 
lo store is massive. 
I mean three floors 
of just rack upon 
rack of clothing, 
not to mention ceil- 
ing-high shelves 
filled to the brim 
with more cloth- 
ing. I was already 
in love, but I hadn’t 
even scratched the 
surface. 

Uniqlo, as |came 
to find, is very 
much like Los An- 
geles-based Ameri- 
can Apparel, except 
that the clothes are 
much cheaper and, 
in my _ opinion, 
less ridiculous and 
more wearable. 

The store has ev- 


Whether we like to admit it or 
not, most of us spend a ridiculous 
amount of our time planted at a 
desk in the library or squished 
into a dorm room that practically 
requires a shoehorn to squeeze in 
and out of. While this voluntary 
imprisonment is great for staying 
on-task, it’s a poor choice for im- 
proving circulation in your legs 
or raising your heartbeat above 
resting rate. 

We didn’t come to Hopkins to 
experience the culture and thrills 
of “The City that Reads” (yes, that 
was in fact the short-lived epithet 
given to our adopted hometown 
before our mayor had the bench- 
es painted over). But even in our 


overworked (or hung-over) states, 
we can’t miss the city-wide event 
coming up in October, 
when thousands _ of 
runners pass the Hop- 
kins campus as part of 
the annual Baltimore 
Marathon. 

Most of us are too 
busy to train for a full 
marathon. But that 
won't keep us from 
feeling any less dissat- 
isfied about our flabby 
and physically un-fit 
selves next month as 
we watch _ super-fit 
athletes run past us at 
ridiculous speeds. For 
those of you content 
to remain physically 
inert, read no further. 
For those of you ready 
to make a change in 
your health, read on. 

I propose a chal- 
lenge: the 5K, a3.1-mile 
race that requires less 
than an hour of daily 
training. You may not 
be able to dedicate the 
time necessary to train 
for a marathon now (or 
ever), but training for 
a 5K is a great way to 
push yourself and get 
in shape, and training 
will take you less than 
an hour of your time 
per day. 

For those of you 
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Uniglo (and model, actress Chloe Sevigny) prove that styl- 
ish New York clothing does not have to cost a fortune. 


erything: a variety 
of colored skinny 
jeans, graphic tees, 


without a strong base (in other 
words, for those of you who get 
winded just climbing up the 
breezeway stairs), you'll want to 
work up to running a comfort- 
able 15 to 20 miles a week. 

Start out by running (or run/ 
walking) at a comfortable pace 
for about 20 minutes. Over the 
course of five to six weeks, gradu- 
ally add time to your runs, even- 
tually building up your mileage 
to 15 to 20 miles per week. You 
can use helpful Web sites like 
Mapmyrun.com to plan out and 
vary your running routes. 


Preventing injuries 

When you start training, it’s 
normal to feel sore or achy for the 
first couple of weeks. This sore- 
ness will eventually decrease as 
your body adjusts. Don’t forget to 
stretch after you run, while your 
muscles are still warmed up! 

To prevent common running 
injuries (shin splits, sprains, 
muscle pulls), check your run- 
ning shoes. If your old shoes’ 
soles are worn out to the point 
where the treads 
are smooth, it’s 
time for a run- 
ning shoe make- 
over (i.e. visit a 
running store and 
buy a pair of run- 
ning shoes suitable for your foot 
type). Those of you whose run- 
ning shoes have spent the past 
few years buried, sad and alone, 
in a dark closet corner, might be 
able to get away with the new-ish 
pair you already own. 

Tomake minor pains more bear- 
able, stick to the basic ice and Advil 
combination, or take a few days off 
from running to cross-train on the 
Rec Center's elliptical machines. 
Wear weather- and run-appropri- 
ate clothing (chafe-proof fabrics, 
sports bras for women, Under Ar- 
mour or layers i in cold weather). 


Keeping a positive attitude 

Now that you're equipped and 
ready to go, start training! Run 
with a partner, listen to music or 
vary your running routes to stay 
motivated and make your train- 
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Leah Mainiero 
Guest Column 


wool sweaters, trench coats, blazers 


dress shirts, all of great quality and at 
much a 
store in which you can find exactly 


an affordable price. It’s very 


what you want. 


| had been looking for a new pair 
of dark, slim-fit jeans. What | found 


was a pair of dark, slim-fit 
jeans, not made from regu- 
lar washed cotton, but of 
raw selvage denim. 

Iwas thrilled because 
I was about to buy $80 
worth of jeans for half 
the value but more 
so because selvage 
denim rare to 
find for such a good : 
price these days. 

The difference be- 
tween selvage denim 
and regular denim is that 
selvage denim is not typi- 
cally washed or distressed 
(think American Eagle jeans 
from high school). 

What enthusiasts love 
about the raw texture of the 
material is that the jeans fade 
and crinkle over time to pro- 
duce an authentic worn-in look, 
not a manufactured one — it is 
unique to the wearer. 

I must have tried on these 
jeans about 10 times before find- 
ing the right one (remember talk- 
ing about fit last week?). So that 
was success number one. 

I was even happier to find 
a fine cotton cardigan in dark 
gray ($20) that not only fit well 
but could be worn in casual and 
formal situations. I even went on 
to find a dress shirt in black and 
white houndstooth, a unique 
piece of clothing by any stan- 
dard ($30). 

At Uniqlo, you don’t neces- 
sarily have to be a hipster 
to buy the clothes, there’s 
something for everyone, as 
demonstrated by the dress 
shirt my dad bought and the 
skinny green jeans my younger 
brother bought. 

What it comes down to is this: 
In times like these — and any 
time, for that matter — we as con- 
sumers should be maximizing 
our efficiency. That is to say, we 
should be getting the best quality 
for the lowest price. Uniqlo is an 
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ing experience fun and enjoyable. 
The goal is to feel good and de- 
stress, it shouldn’t feel like tor- 
ture every time you start to jog. 

You want to build up your 
stamina until you're able to run 
five miles comfortably — plan for 
a “long run” of five miles once 
a week. If you want to work on 
speed, vary your training with 
30-second to one-minute interval 
sprints during the middle part of 
your run. 

Once you feel comfortable 
running a 5K, register! There are 
lots of 5K runs around Baltimore 
all year round. Register ahead of 
time online or early in the morn- 
ing on race day. It costs a few 
bucks, but you'll get a race T-shirt, 
race number and, of course, brag- 
ging rights. 


Race Day prep 

Although you do want to hy- 
drate before a race, studies have 
shown that there’s no need to 
carbo-load or take a day off from 
running the day before a race 
as short as a 5K. However, stay 
away from greasy 
or fried foods or 
anything incredi- 
bly different from 
your normal diet 
— the day before 
a race is not the 
best day to try cooking with cur- 
ry or to let your friend spike your 
drink with Everclear. 

On the day of the race, try to 
eat two hours before the start 
time — you'll get a boost of en- 
ergy but you'll avoid stomach 
cramps or other unpleasant ex- 
periences. Solid choices for pre- 
race foods include granola bars, 
peanut-butter bagels, toast and 
oatmeal. Bananas are also great 
since they are easy to digest anda 
great source of potassium, which 
helps prevent muscle cramps. 

Also, if you're like me and 
can't get up in the morning 
without a caffeinated beverage, 
never fear: Studies have shown 
that consuming small amounts 
of coffee/caffeine before exercis- 
ing can actually have positive 
effects. 
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Uniqlo excels in dark 
~. wash selvage denim 
at an affordable price. 


example of a brand that lets you 
do just that. 

So that’s why | loved shopping... 
in New York: Uniqlo. I highly en- 
courage anyone who lives there 
or who is visiting to drop by as 
well, because there are some 
things you just have to take ad- 
vantage of while you have the 
opportunity. 


News-Letter Challenge: the ins and outs of racing a ok 


Racing Tips 

So you've navigated the regis- 
tration table, you're proudly sport- 
ing your race T-shirt and bib num- 
ber and you've found the starting 
line with plenty of time to spare. 
Your shoelaces are double knot- 
ted and you've braved the long 
lines to the port-a-potties. This is 
the time to keep in mind a few 
pointers on “race etiquette”: 

Number one: Most of you 
reading this are not elite runners. 
Unless you can run a five-min- 
ute mile, line up in the middle 
or back of the pack at the start 
so you won't get trampled or flat- — 
tired. An added benefit: You can 
set your pace by the people near 
you (this way, you won't burn out * 
at mile 0.5), and you will feel great 
when you pass people along the 
route (rather than watching 20 
elite runners sprint past you in 
the first few seconds of the race). 

Number two: Drafting, or run- 
ning behind another runner to 
catch the least amount of wind re- 


- sistance, is a great race strategy. But — 


a word of caution to short people \ 
— for obvious reasons, be careful 
not to line up behind a super-tall . 
person whose elbow is about the 
height of your nose or forehead. 

On a similar note, don’t throw 
elbows at people around you. 

Number two corollary: Some | 
people don't like it when you pass | 
them. Easy solution: it’s perfectly 
acceptable to yell “on your right” » 
or “on your left” as you speed up 
and pass him/her. However, if : 
they intentionally cause problems » 
for you, do what you need to do, » 
elbows and flat tires included. I'll « 
leave it at that. 

Number 3: If you wear head- 
phones, stay aware of your sur- ~ 
roundings so you don’t uninten- — 
tionally become the rude runner | 


described above. \ 

Remember, your goal in run- « 
ning a 5K is to get in shape, chal- 
lenge yourself and have fun do- ~ 


ing it. So get out of the library 
and into your running shoes and 
go earn that T-shirt! 

Sect Ghee RANE Oe 
the challenge, well, we always need _ 
People to work the water stations. 
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Security 


Word of an undergraduate who 
killed an intruder with a samurai sword 
has spread far beyond the Hopkins 
community to the national media. Ru- 
mors have flown and safety-conscious 
parents have left worried voicemails on 
their children’s cell phones. 

Here at Homewood though, the 
mood feels unsure. Was this a much- 
needed wake-up call concerning the 
dangers of Baltimore and the bravado 
that Hopkins students sometimes dis- 
play, or was it merely a freak accident 
with no long-term ramifications for 
the community? We feel that the inci- 
dent falls somewhere between these 
extremes. 

The police investigation into the in- 
cident is ongoing and many details of 
what took place are murky at best, so 
we will not speculate here as to what 
actually happened. We can only offer 
our heart-felt condolences to the people 
involved, as well as their family mem- 
bers. ‘ 

Again, everything in this editorial 
should be understood as generalization 
and in no way misconstrued as either 
a condemnation or a commendation of 
the actions taken during the dark hours 
of Tuesday morning. 

However, we can offer lessons to 
be learned from this incident. We feel 
that Hopkins students should take this 


Concerns 


as a reminder to call for help, rather 
than handle these types of situations 
alone. In the event of a real or perceived 
threat, Hop Cops are often only 45 sec- 
onds away, and Baltimore police are 
paid to respond to such situations. It is 
not a false alarm if you believe there is 
a danger. 

In the event that you ever find your- 
self in a similar situation, we hope that 
you choose to value your life more than 
you value your possessions or your pet- 
ty cash. The University tells incoming 
students that when faced with a rob- 
bery, one should simply give up one’s 
wallet and let the person leave. This 
concept can be extended to property 
outside of your home. 

We are not pacifists, but realists. Not 
all criminals are unarmed. Thankfully, 
that was not the case earlier this week, 
but it just as easily might have been. 
And it would be foolish to believe that 
other potential criminals in Baltimore 
are unaware of what happened — this 
may change the way criminals look at 
Hopkins students and how they re- 
spond to being confronted. 

Regardless of your view about the 
actions taken by these students, we im- 
plore you to consider that while in this 
instance, the Hopkins student emerged 
uninjured, that may not always be the 
case. 


A number of Hopkins fraternities 
are petitioning the University to re- 
instate sophomore exemption for fra- 
ternity houses. The multi-fraternity 
committee is currently meeting on a 
consistent basis with the University’s 
housing department in an attempt to 
come to agreement on the terms of the 
reinstatement. Currently, it is thought 
that a minimum GPA and discipline 
standard will be necessary before the 
University considers the proposal. 

The News-Letter calls upon the Uni- 
versity to extend sophomore exemp- 
tion to the petitioning fraternities and, 
furthermore, to any sophomores who 
take the necessary steps in opting out 
of dorm housing. We feel the guarantee 
of University housing for sophomores 
should be continued, but that students 
should not be required to live in the 
dorms. 

Our reasoning is tri-fold: First, it 
will help alleviate the burden of over- 
crowding in the freshmen dorms by 
opening up space in other housing ar- 
eas. It may also allow more room for 
juniors and seniors who wish to ex- 
tend their stay in the dorms. Second, it 
will allow students who wish to do so, 
a chance to move into the surrounding 
community at an earlier stage. We do 


Expanding Sophomore [Exemption 


not assume that there is some magic 
maturation process students undergo 
while living in the sophomore dorms. 
Nine months after they are forced to 
live in University housing (and some- 
times forced back into University hous- 
ing after a summer in a local apart- 
ment), are we really to believe that 
simply by completing their sophomore 
year, they are truly ready to go into 
the world of apartment hunting and 
monthly rent payments? Third, if the 
University does extend sophomore 
exemption to fraternity members, 
why should it not be extended to the 
general student body? Are fraternity 
brothers the only ones mature enough 
to handle living apart from an R.A.? 
The News-Letter agrees that there 
should be a minimum set of require- 
ments determined by the University 
before a student may be released from 
housing, such as a minimum GPA, or 
perhaps a requirement that at least one 
upperclassman live in the same resi- 
dence. But we also want to acknowl- 
edge the decision-making capacity of 
these young adults. We hope that in the 
future, anyone wishing to live outside 
the confines of McCoy or Charles Com- 
mons will be given the opportunity to 
do so. 


Please Stay Home before Pigs 


On Tuesday, 21 cases of H1N1 infec- 
tion were reported on campus and an 
additional 17 cases (16 from the Home- 
wood Health and Wellness Center) 
were reported the following day. This 
brings the total to over 60 presumed 
cases, according to a Hopkins official, 
of which two are from the School of 
Medicine. 

That means that with 6,244 students, 
almost one percent of students on the 
Homewood campus are infected with 
the near-ubiquitous swine flu. The first 
case of swine flu at Homewood was re- 
ported last week, on Sept. 8. 

Here at the News-Letter, we have 
advice for our fellow students: Stay 

at home. If you display any flu-like 
symptoms, go to the Health and Well- 
ness Center and wear your designated 
masks when recommended. 

Not only are you jeopardizing your 
own health if you don’t, but you are 
also endangering your fellow students. 
We don’t want you wiping your snotty 
noses on our sleeves during tomorrow’s 
organic chemistry section. Stay home. 

The swine flu epidemic, though it 


may have been borne from our worst 
imaginations, is now a very real pres- 
ence at Hopkins and many other col- 
lege campuses across the country. Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the 
American College Health Association, 
there have been 13,434 suspected cases 
of swine flu reported at colleges nation- 
wide. Last Friday, a Cornell student 
died of the H1N1 virus, becoming the 
third college student in the U.S. to die 
of swine flu. 

On the eve of flu season, we offer a 
humble plea to students to take care of 
their own health (as every good pre- 
med student and aspiring scientist 
knows, rate of viral infection increases 
exponentially until reaching a carrying 
capacity). 

We also commend professors for 
understanding the plight of Hopkins 
students and we hope the University 
can effectively contain this illness. Al- 
though armed with automated hand 
sanitizers and signs of fat, complacent 
pigs (those swine!), Hopkins can only 
do so much. 

Please get sick responsibly. 
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Walk into the Center for Social Concern 
and you immediately notice the comfort- 
able, warm atmosphere and the amiable 
staff you rarely find at other offices. To say 
that it is unwelcoming to any student is en- 
tirely ridiculous. 

It is far more hospitable than the Office 
of International Student Services which did 
absolutely nothing over the years it was 
there to accommodate the handicapped. 

So why is the CSC being blamed when 
OIS was not? There are already plans to 
make the house handicapped-accessible 
with a ramp; just because it has not been 
built yet, within weeks of a move, does not 
make the CSC a villain. 

Furthermore, being off-campus is a triv- 
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EDITOR 


vans to get to these locations, so are they 
showing a “lack of understanding about 
this important and nuanced problem,” 
too? Most students do not live on campus, 
and all offices are meant to serve the entire 
student population not just those who re- 
side within campus. 

The News-Letter might want to take a 
dose of its own medicine seeing as its of- 
fice is right across the street now from the 
CSC facing the same issues cited in the 
article — the Gatehouse has never been 
handicapped-accessible and is surrounded 
by inhospitable, overgrown vegetation. 

It is about time the CSC got its own 
building, and I am certain it will serve all 
students and the community with pride. 


ial matter. The Interfaith Center is off-cam- 
pus as is the Office of Multicultural Affairs 
as are dorms! Individuals do use security 
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for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become | 
property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- 
Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. 
Letters must include the name, address‘and telephone number 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
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ACORN: More Than Voter Registration Fraud 


By CUONG NGUYEN 


resident Barack Obama’s favor- 
ite bunch of community orga- 
nizers has been accused of a 


lot of unethical and po- 
. tentially illegal things 
in the past such as rampant voter 
fraud. Republican supporters in 
the 2008 presidential election ac- 
cused ACORN submissions of 
invalid voter registration applica- 
tions as widespread vote fraud. A 
week ago, ACORN workers were 
charged for falsifying hundreds 
of voter registration cards in Flor- 
ida. However, the Baltimore City 
ACORN office, just five blocks 
from Homewood Campus, has 
taken community organizing toa 
whole new level. 

ACORN officials in Baltimore 
offered to help get a housing loan 
and falsify tax documents for a 
proposed house of prostitution 
that would employ underage girls 
from El Salvador. Undercover film- 
maker James O'Keefe captured all 
of this on tape in order to see how 
far the ACORN employees would 
go. You can find the videos on You- 
Tube and numerous blogs on the 
web. It is a creepy experience. 

I probably should not have 


~ OPINIONS 


more astounded by the fact that the two 
ladies from ACORN did not blink an eye, 
and proceeded to find tax and legal loop- 
holes to assist a criminal enterprise. 
Needless to say, authorities are in- 


what point do you stop being a human 
and think to yourself, “Hey, let’s help 
them get some federal money and evade 
the legal system while whoring out un- 
derage Latinos”? 


ACORN city planning 


money indirectly from federal block grants 
distributed by states and localities. Stimu- 
lus money paid by millions of Americans 
is going to ACORN. Community orga- 
nizing has definitely evolved to the point | 
that, in addition to voter registra- | 
tion fraud, the organization gives | 
outrageous advice on how to run | 
an illegal prostitution business in 
Baltimore as well as how to fraudu- 
lently claim child prostitutes from | 
other countries as dependents for | 
income tax bilking purposes. Holy 
crap — are you listening, IRS? 
Looks like the liberals owe 
the conservatives an apology 
for being super-obsessive about | 
ACORN and its business prac- | 
tices. This does not mean that 
Al Gore is now the sole cause of 
global warming or that Barack | 
| Obama is actually the Antichrist | 
in disguise, but let’s give credit 
where credit is due. The federal 
government has been too lacka- | 
| daisical with what organizations | 
| it is supporting and it needs to | 
focus on cutting out wasteful and | 
harmful spending such as this. 
There seems to be some prog- 
ress though. In light of recent is- | 
sues, Congress recently voted to 
defund ACORN, and the Census 


laughed, but I found the over-the- 
top pimp and prostitute clothing 
and acts absolutely hilarious. But I was 


Cuong Nguyen is a junior philosophy major 
from San Diego, Calif. 


The Easy Confirmation of Justice Sotomayor 


he news this summer was 
filled with many items of im- 
port: new healthcare. plans, 
Congressional bailouts and 
former President Clinton’s 
rescue of two captured journalists. There 
was one more major national event which 
didn’t quite seem to receive the attention 
it deserved: the Congressional hearings 
for President Obama’s nomination of So- 
nia Sotomayor to replace retiring Justice 
David Souter on the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Compared to the controversial and de- 
bate-filled hearings for Justice Samuel 
Alito and Chief Justice John Roberts in 
2005, one could almost say that these 
hearings went too smoothly for a congres- 
sional session. 
As the highest court in the land, deci- 
sions made by the Supreme Court have 
a wide and long-lasting impact on how 
law, the government and society interact. 
With nine justices, often the most contro- 
versial cases are decided 5-4 by a swing 
vote; thus, replacing a single justice may 
change the dynamics of the bench. Soto- 
mayor, regarded as a fairly liberal judge, 
is replacing Souter, who is typically lib- 
eral in his decisions as well. As a result, 
the balance appears to be maintained, at 
least on paper. But Sotomayor has shown 
herself to be highly capable of separat- 
ing her personal views from the legal as- 
pects at hand, and the big question now 
is how the newest associate justice will 
affect the Court’s upcoming decisions. 


volved now and the ACORN employees 
were fired. But really, the director and 
his assistant repeatedly pointed out that 
| A) they were going to run a brothel and 
| B) the girls were underage immigrants. At 
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This is disheartening since the govern- 
ment has directly funded over $31 mil- 
lion to ACORN since 1998. This number 
is probably substantially higher, consider- 
ing the fact that ACORN has also received 


Saumya Gurbani 


Sonia Sotomayor is an example of 
the American dream: a minority born 
to a poor family, working hard to make 
it to the Ivy League and succeeding to 
the very top of the legal profession, 
despite hardships. She was appointed 
to a seat on the District Court of New 
York, and later to the US Court of Ap- 
peals, by President Clinton. Her career 
has been highly regarded and is es- 
sentially spotless; she has earned great 
respect from colleagues for making 
strong, rational, legal decisions and 
not allowing her personal biases to af- 
fect her judgments. The single blemish 
on her career — and the one that was 
attacked and clung to by conservatives 
— was a single comment about a “wise 
Latina woman” being able to make 
sounder judgments than a white man. 
During the hearings she corrected her 
word choice, making it clear that she 
meant no racist remark. 

Democratic Senators Charles Schum- 
er and Kirsten Gillibrand strongly urged 
President Obama to consider Sotomayor 
earlier this year, and when Justice Souter 
retired, Sotomayor became the lead run- 
ner in nominees. 

It seems almost too good, too by-the- 
book, to be true. 

Some people speculated that her mi- 
nority status may have been one of the 
reasons she was nominated. She would 
increase the diversity of the last branch 
of government still largely dominated by 


white males. Congress has had minorities 
for years and the executive branch has its 
first minority president, as well as a mi- 
nority-filled Cabinet. Prior to Sotomayor’s 
confirmation, though, the Court had eight 
male justices, and seven of Caucasian de- 
scent. Justice Sotomayor is perfect because 
she “would add needed diversity” to the 
Court, as said by Senator Arlen Specter, a 
Democrat from Pennsylvania. 

During the hearings, Sotomayor por- 
trayed herself as the perfect candidate 
for the position. Republican Senator 
Orrin Hatch of Utah said that the Sen- 
ate “will focus on determining whether 
Judge Sotomayor is committed to decid- 
ing cases based only on the law as made 
by the people and their elected represen- 
tatives, not on personal feelings or poli- 
tics.” Her application for the justice seat, 
a 173-page document with questions 
from the Senate Judiciary committee 
about her past decisions, was completed 
in the same vein. She answered each 
question with solid reasoning backing 
her decisions, never letting her personal 
thoughts and beliefs factor in. During the 
hearings, the same occurred. Through 
being grilled on sensitive Constitution 
and Bill of Rights issues, Sotomayor kept 
calm and answered “correctly” without 
personal bias. 

Further streamlining the hearings 
were the numbers. In order to be con- 
firmed, Sotomayor needed a majority 
vote of the Senate, meaning 51 of the 


Bureau last week severed its ties 
with ACORN. Can you imagine 
the kinds of questions they might 
ask when they knock on your front door? 
I’m thinking that the question, “How 
many underage girls live here, and 
would they be willing to move to Balti- 
more?” could be pretty high on the list. 


| terms, 


cally speaking, of the Republicans made 
it very difficult for them, and even stall- 
ing tactics such as the filibuster would 
likely have ended in cloture. As she was 
strongly supported by President Obama 
and the Democrats, Sotomayor did not 
need to win Republican votes. She re- 
ceived nine, from senators whose states 
had marginal majorities who voted for 
Obama in last year’s election. 

Indeed, there seemed to be very little 
blocking Sotomayor’s confirmation, and 
in retrospect, the hearings were more of 
a formality. On Aug. 8, Sotomayor was 
sworn in as the first Hispanic justice on 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The late Senator Ted Kennedy said 
of Sotomayor: “She'll bring intelligence, 
insight and experience to the vital work 
of protecting the fundamental rights 
and liberties of all Americans. She is 
eminently qualified for the Supreme 
Court.” 

We will see how she follows through 
on that. The political balance of the 
Court has remained the same, but Jus- 
tice Sotomayor has proved that she can 
separate law from bias. The Supreme 
Court may surprise us in the upcoming 
years. 


Saumya Gurbani is a sophomore Biomedical 
Engineering major from Fullerton, Calif. 


merica is at the height of 

perhaps the most monu- 

mental political debate of 

the past century: health 

care reform. The debate is 
of epic importance 
not only because 
of the enormous 
sums of money in- 
volved, but also be- 
cause it is directly 
related to what 
Americans regard 
as most important: 
their health. Yet 
Hopkins, home to 
the top medical 


At this point last year, by 
contrast, the political cli- 
mate on campus was hot- 
ter than Megan Fox ina 
Transformers movie. 


Dalmia 


Prateik 


Apathetic Youth 


students were tasered and arrested (yes, 
freshmen, it’s true). Nonetheless, while 
symbolically significant, that moment 
pales in comparison to what could be the 
largest expansion of government in U.S. 
history through the 
de facto takeover 
of the health care 
industry, which 
comprised a whop- 
ping 176 percent 
of U.S. GDP this 
year. However, as 
I looked out my 
window onto St. 
Paul Street on the 
night of President 


program in the world, has barely partici- 
pated in the debate. 

At this point last year, by contrast, the 
political climate on campus was hotter 
than Megan Fox in a Transformers movie. 
Students flooded St. Paul Street in ecstat- 
ic jubilation as Barack Obama was elect- 
ed the first African-American president. 


They celebrated to the point that several 


a 


Prateik Dalmia is a sophomore International 
Studies major from Novi, Mich. 


Obama’s health care speech, all I saw 
were a few drunken Towson girls leav- 
ing the Den. 

To be fair, this is the atmosphere 
across the country. No, Towson girls are 
not drunk across the country. Rather, 
America’s youth have been relatively si- 
lent on the issue of health care. This is 
especially surprising given that those 
aged 19-29, according to a study in 2007 
by The Commonwealth Fund (a health 
care research center), represent 30 per- 
cent of the uninsured, around whom 


and Health Care 


this debate is centered. 

Many journalists attribute this in- 
difference to young people’s carefree 
mentality. They are not concerned be- 
cause they do not fear for their health 
or because they have not yet had to deal 
with health care bureaucracy. Thus, they 
don’t care if health care reform doesn’t 
pass and they remain uninsured. Others 
claim that though the youth were silent 
during summer vacation, they will soon 
become a political force as they amass on 
college campuses and take to the streets. 
However, two weeks into the year, I have 
yet to hear a word of debate on health 
care among my Hopkins peers. 

My explanation is that although the 
youth showed glimpses of political life 
during the last election cycle, history 
has shown that, for the most part, they 
do not participate in politics. The last 
presidential elections were an excep- 
tion when 52 percent of youth voted, the 
largest youth turnout since 1972, accord- 
ing to Rock the Vote. Generally, only 47 
percent of the youth vote, compared to a 
stunning 73 percent of seniors between 
age 65 and 74, according to Brian Faler 

of The Washington Post. However irratio- 
nal it may be, the youth are reverting to 


their normal behavior, where they are 
engrossed in their own busy day-to-day 
lives and do not find the time to partici- 
pate in politics. 

This is a colossal mistake. The health 
care issue is just as important for elders 
as for soon-to-be elders, not only because 
of the inescapable biological condition, 
but also because this bill will have a 
significant impact on the lives of young 
Americans in countless other ways. 

Proponents of the bill argue that uni- 
versal coverage would aid youth, as they 
are the most uninsured group in the 
country. Opponents of the bill, such as 
John Fund of the Wall Street Journal, argue 
that “healthy young people will have to 
buy policies that don’t reflect the low risk 
they have of getting sick . . . This means 
lower prices for older (and wealthier) 
folks, but high prices for the young.” 

The importance of the health care 
bill is open to debate, but either way, 
the ramifications are of immense impor- 
tance to your life and future. This is thus 
a call to open up a campus health care 
debate, for in the perennial words of 
Martin Luther King Jr.: “Our lives begin 
to end the day we become silent about 
things that matter.” © 


With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 
sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 


‘Notes from a 
Senior: Early 
Hopkins Analysis 


By MICHAEL PISEM 


t's that time of year again. Time to 
find a corner with a flat surface, ex- 
cellent ventilation, good lighting and 
a small selection of snacks from the 
food groups of salty, gummy, spicy 
and caffeinated. Time to perfect a new 


| style of doodle, time to text “EML’ to mul- 


tiple friends, multiple times per day, and 
go glassy-eyed over a textbook that cost 
more than you made this summer. When 
you finish this process, spend a few hours 
studying. Intersperse with sitting in class 
next to the kid who must have the swine, 
mix in a few parties and an assortment of 
speakers, job fairs, applications and the 
occasional call from mom, Repeat for the 
next 92 days, and get ready to do it again. 

So: 15 weeks until the end of finals. 
Celebrate! The weather is still (mostly) 
nice, free food on campus is plentiful, 
midterms are at least a week away and the 
kid sitting next to you appears moderately 
healthy and (possibly) attractive to boot. 
Between now and the last day of finals, we 
have three days off for Thanksgiving and 
three for reading period. There are friends 
to relax with, and new friends to be made, 
cooking experiments that will go right and 
smoke alarms that will be set off. 

Also between now and the end of 
finals: finals. And a few rounds of mid- 
some papers, homework and 
group projects. Also rain, sleet, snow 
and hail and a university administration 
that refuses to cancel school, not for in- 
clement weather and not for Fall Break. 

The truth is, the only way tosurvive this 
is to have a keen sense of the absurd. Like 
the student overheard at the registrar's of- 
fice asking to speak with a supervisor, or 


| a professor nibbling on a student's fingers 
|_ as part of lecture. From Barnes and Nobles 


| break-ins to freshmen arriving at school 


| with U-Hauls. But all that is old news. A 
full 100 members. Only 40 senators are | 
Republicans. The minority status, ironi- | 


few stories from the start of this year, that 
might make you smile. 

The class of 2013 is gigantic, with 1,350 
new freshmen. That’s 115 more students 
in the class than originally targeted and 
none are from the wait list. Because of the 
lack of space in the traditional freshman 
dorms, the Hopkins Inn on St. Paul Street 
now houses 62 freshmen, Rogers House 
on Greenway has reopened, and fresh- 
men can be found in McCoy, as well as 
squeezed into triples across campus. Ad- 
ditional sections have been added to some 
introductory classes and lecture halls are 
filled to the max. 

Seeking to put a positive spin on this 
development, Adam Falk, dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences, wrote in an 
Aug. 20 e-mail to students: “Of course 
there is a lot of good news in this.” Among 
other things, Dean Falk noted that “with 
the over-enrollment comes some addition- 
al tuition revenue.” How is that relevant 
with additional expenditures in staff, fac- 
ulty, facilities (leasing the entire Hopkins 
Inn!) and security is anyone’s guess. There 
is also word on campus that because of the 
dearth of financial assistance, the class is 
whiter, richer and more interested in arts 
and social sciences. So is this “good news”? 
Actually, it is a problem with long-term ef- 
fects that will put more strain on Hopkins 
at a time when the University can least af- 
ford it. Perhaps Dean Falk would like to 
spend a night ina triple? 

Next we consider First Night. Described 
by the University as “a new Hopkins tra- 
dition,” First Night was a ceremony that 
took place on Sept. 2. Lighting candles and 
making speeches, the upperclassmen wel- 
comed the class of 2013 onto campus and 
into our lives. Then the classes dispersed 
to University-sponsored events, all of 
which seemed to feature a preponderance 
of ice cream. Bottom line: You cannot in- 
vent a new tradition. Playing with fire and 
making speeches is lame. Let the students 
evolve traditions that they will actually 
enjoy. If none develop, we have only our- 
selves (and our predecessors) to blame. 

Finally, we turn to the “Johns Hopkins 
HIN1 Glossary for Students,” a “light- 
hearted effort to keep H1N1 flu preven- 
tion efforts foremost in your mind.” Post- 
ed online, this dictionary includes such 
gems as defining the Boer War as “an 
all-out on-campus effort to prevent the 

spread of H1N1,” and a pig as “a student 
ill with suspected or presumed HIN1 
flu.” While we should commend the Uni- 
versity and administration for their hard 
work on combatting the flu, this is just 
dumb. We should demand that the au- 
thor of this “dictionary” be fired, and his 
or her salary redistributed to every soul 
unfortunate enough to have perused this 
travesty of the English language. One def- 
inition, however, works perfectly. What 
campus location is a “trough”? Answer: 
“a dining hall.” 
To a great semester eating from a 
trough and rolling in the mud! 


Michael Pisem is a junior International 
Studies major from New York, N.Y. 
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September 24th 9pm-midnight 


Help Us Bring in the 
Jewish New Year 5770 


by bringing back the 70's 
at Nolan's Pub Night! 
Co-sponsored by 
Jews in Greek Life 


Look for the Hopkins 


Healthy Options symbol 
when dining at the 


All ages welcome, Alternative drinks available, 
Late night pub menu, Live music, 
Hopkins students only. 


Cash bar, 21 & up to drink 
(JCard & Government issued photolD required) 
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— Your Weekend + Arts & Entertainment - Science & Technology + Cartoons - Sports 
SEPTEMBER 17, 2009 


Brian Shell/Graphics Staff 


B2 


~ Your WEE 


Thursday, September 17 
Matt & Kim 


Friday, September 18 

K’JON (main stage) 

(he Horrors (club stage) 
Busdriver (Talking Head Club) 


Saturday, September 19 
Face to Face (main stage) 
Abby Mott (club stage) 
Enforce (Talking Head Club) 


Sunday, September 20 
GWAR (main stage) 
Appomattox (Talking Head Club) 


AtOttobar 


Thursday, September 17 
Bloodlined Calligraphy 
The Burial 

Salvaged Souls 

Debelia Debelia 
Harlequin Ichthyosis 


Friday, September 18 
Trauma Deville 
Loving the Lie 

Sore Eyes 

Sin 4 Sin 


Saturday, September 19 
Trixie Little & 
the Evil Hate Monkey 


Sunday, September 20 
Craig Owens 
Automatic Loveleter 
Some Friday 

All We Are 


GUEST COLUMN 
DIEGOVARDILN 


Last Week (The Rapture) 


The Rapture and Golden Filter 
presented by Taxlo at Sonar: 

After several too-long, too- 
loud DJ sets, Golden Filter went 
on at about 11:30. Their set was 
solid: bouncy yet slightly haunt- 
ing techno with breathy, grace- 
ful vocals. The band were not 
particularly “tight” and were not 
completely together rhythmi- 
cally at some points, but the per- 
formance of their lead singer Pe- 
nelope and the strength of their 
songs somewhat made up for 
this fact. A dancey act is just not 
going to get anyone dancing un- 
less they are completely together, 
but they still managed to create 
an interesting mood. Finally, 
nearing one in the morning, the 
Rapture went on. Maybe I’m just 
out of shape or got there too ear- 
ly, but I was pretty exhausted at 
this point. It’s not as fun to see a 
band as high-energy as The Rap- 
ture if you’ve been made to wait 
for so long that your feet hurt and 
you don’t really feel like danc- 
ing. Despite their late start time, 
with the combination of their 
experienced, precise rhythm 
section and the frenetic yelps of 
their frontman Luke Jenner, they 
managed to get almost everyone 
moving. The high points of the 
night were when the band frayed 
the edges of their precise playing 
and got a little ragged on songs 
like “House of Jealous Lovers.” 
I've always admired that they 
can sound like a very precise ma- 


chine about to lose control, with- | — 


out ever actually doing it. The 


replacement for their bassist who | 


quit recently, played very pre- 
cisely but didn’t exude the same 
energy that the rest of the band 


did while onstage. This whole | | 


show was almost like a lesson 


in what it takes to get people to | _ 


dance. DJs who are mostly con- 


on their recording budgets, the 
band is unabashedly style-con- 
scious. Despite, and also per- 
haps in part due to this, they 
have clearly spent a long time 
with extensive record collections 
and it shows up in their music as 
a strong dose of influence from 
obscure 60s garage bands. Their 
most recent and second album 
sees them hiding some of their 
punk edge under a dose of My 
Bloody Valentine-style haze, try- 
ing some Nue style eight-minute 
jams, and in general carrying 
their sound while taking some 
of the edge off. 

Opening for the Horrors are 
the Crocodiles, a lo-fi garage duo 
from San Diego. Praised by No 
Age, this band suddenly found 
itself at the center of a lot of blog 
interest. It sounds a bit like the 
sunny, lo-fi punk of Wavves, but 
it is often less ramshackle and 
off the walls. Major key melodic 
punk with distorted vocals and 
occasional electronic touches is 
a drier, but more accurate way to 
describe their sound. 

Expect a loud show, expect 
some flailing around and expect 
skinny jeans. 


ne of t 


cerned with playing good songs | * 
won't do it. A band that can pull | — 


together chords, melodies and 
atmosphere, but can’t keep the 
beat won’t do it either. But take 


sizzling dance beats, precise bass | e€ 
playing, assorted yelps and most | 


importantly, a little cowbell, and | 
suddenly the whole place is mov- | — 


ing. 


This Week 


Sonar: Despite my plans to at- 
tend, Sonar has run out of tickets 
for Matt & Kim this Thursday. 
Luckily, Taxlo DJs have come to 
the rescue presenting the Hor- 
rors. A Mercury Prize-nomi- 


nated group shoegaze/garage | 


outfit from London, the Horrors 
aren't quite as scary as their 
name would suggest. They first 
rose to prominence on the back 
of their first single “Sheena is A 


Parasite,” a quick, fuzzed-out | 
punky romp that landed these | 


eye-linered gothic boys on the 
front cover of NME before they 
even released their debut EP. 


Seen as a “hype” band for this, | 
they fought to overcome this la- | | 
bel with their first LP, Strange | 
House, a gothic, grizzly, fuzzy | 
album full of sudden tempo | 


changes, eerie organ and distort- 


ed bass. Often accused of spend- | Ir 


: —h. 
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| Shrunken Treasures: Miniaturization in Books and Art 


10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Wednesday 


| (ongoing until November 8) 
| @ Walters Art Museum, 600 N Charles St. 


s I snappy isn’t made based on a 


_ based on sparkliness. 


_ quality that comes in 


Over 30 miniature and small-scale manuscripts such as Books 
ot Hours, Korans, religious texts and books o poetry will be on 
display, highlighting our fascination with all things small. 


Stories of Home 
All day (Ongoing until November 4) 


| @ BWI International Terminal, Upper Level 
| The Maryland Institute College of Art has partnered with the 


Maryland Aviation Administration to present works from 14 
different artists (all international MICA alumni) examining 
their relationships with their native countries. 


Sublime Structure 

10 a.m. Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Tuesday, Wednesday (Ongoing 
until October 3) 

@ C Grimaldis Gallery, 523 N Charles St. 

Painting, prctogteph , film, sculpture, drawing and digital 
media will all be mashed up in this exhibit from five differ- 
ent artists, showcasing a collective look back on the events of 
the Mes as well as those coming in the future. What the art- 
ists have in common is an uninhibited desire to use all forms 


| of visual communication to represent our changing world. 
ing more on their wardrobe than 


Conjurations 

5-7 p.m. Friday (Reception), 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Tuesday-Friday (ongoing 
until October 14) 

@ Goya Contemporary | Goya-Girl Press, 3000 Chestnut Ave., #214 
Works from artist Jo Smail 


Altered Books Competition 

Ongoing until 1 p.m. September 26 

@ Pree 1 Pratt Free Library, All Branches, Baltimore 

This competition invites Baltimore artists to turn unwanted 
books into works of art by any and all means possible. Sub- 
missions can be mailed or hand-delivered to any of the mul- 
tiple branches spread throughout Baltimore by Sept. 26. 


Friday 


Fell’s Point Ghost Tour 
7 p.m. Friday, Saturday 
@ 731 S Broadway 


COURTESY OF WWWFELLSPOINTGHOSTORG 
A walking tour of Fell’s Point’s haunted locales. 


Smoke Rings 

7-10 p.m. Friday (Reception), 11 a.m. - 7 p.m. Saturday 
@ Gallery Imperato 921 E Fort Ave, Suite 120, Baltimore 
New works from artist Rob Tarbell. 


caring heart or a loyal soul. It’s © 
Ah, sparkle: a rare and elusive up to you? 

many dif. 
ferent varieties. oe 
In fact, sparkle doesn’t have 
to be flashy, so much as it has to’ 
e captivating (Tractorbeaminess 


trustworthy.” — 


This does not mean that a pe 


son who looks this way has any 


of those qualities. — 


___ ness. People 
round blue 
are 
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Maryland Renaissance Festival 
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~ Renaissance 


ies 72S 


10 a.m. - 7 p.m. Saturday, Sunday 
@ 1821 Crownsville Rd., Annapolis, Md. 


A Grand Legacy: Five Centuries of European Art 

11 a.m. - 6 p.m. Saturday, Sunday, 11 a.m. - 5 p.m. Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday 

@ Baltimore Museum of Art, 10 Art Museum Drive 

The monumental Rinaldo and Armida, paintings by Sir Anthony 
van Dyck, as well as masterpieces by Frans Hals, Rembrandt van 
Rijn and Jean Baptiste Siméon Chardin will be shown. 


African-American Cultural and Historical Festival 

10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

@ Towson Courthouse Square, Towson 

The festival, which highlights the heritage of Baltimore County’s Af- 
rican-Americans, will feature musical entertainment, food vendors, 
historical exhibits and children’s activities. 


Maryland Lighthouse Challenge 2009 

8 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

@ The Chesapeake Lightship, Concord Point, Cove Point, Drum Point, Fort 
Washington, Hooper Strait, Piney Point, Point Lookout, Seven Foot Knoll 
and Turkey Point Lighthouses 

Visit one or more of these historic sights and receive a commemo- 
rative souvenir at each. “Meet the Challenge” by visiting them 
all and receive a special completer souvenir to mark your accom- 
plishment. 


Talk like a Pirate Day Grog Guzzle 

3 p.m. - 2 a.m. 

601 E. Fort Ave. Baltimore 

This Federal Hill pub crawl starts at Captain Larry’s and ends some- 
where in south Baltimore. 


Sunday 


Street Beat Festival 

11 a.m. - 7 p.m. 

@ Federal Hill 

This street fest has live music on three stages, arts and crafts, food and 
drinks, a Little Ones Lane and a special doggie-area. 


COURTESY OF WWW.BALTIMORECONSERVATORY.ORG 


Plants and People Sundays 

All Day 

@ Howard P. Rawlings Conservatory and Botanic Gardens of Baltimore 
This Sunday’s event is a kids’ story hour with seed-gluing to a picture 
frame. Cheap plants also for sale. 


interested in? Do you know more 
secrets than all over your friends? 
_ Do random people on buses open — 


Chances are you have an 
open face and large round eyes. _ 
Round eyes are a childlike qual- 
ity which send various signals 
in our brain making us think 
“baby face = cute = innocent : 


opkins 101: Don’t judge a book by its cover... 


only sometimes smelly, feet. 
If a guy’s shoes change from 
day to day, chances are he’s 
They just have bad eyes. spending more time thinking 
Ijust had to put that out there. about his outfit than Britney and 
Third fact: People who on first Lynn Spears spent writing thei 
appearance seem to be “super original novel, A Mother's Gift, 
hip/non-conformist/free-spir- combined. = oes 
ited” often are none of those The judgment you should pass 


being model scouted. 
Second fact: People who wear 
glasses aren't necessarily smart. 
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By SARAH SALOVAARA 
For the News-] etter 


Although this past Saturday’s 


m > 
isty Weather led to an unusu- 


ally light turnout 
ampdenFest the overcast 
Skies did have an upside: The 


substantial number of booths 
that were pre 


at the annual 


sent were easily 


accessible. 
Ha mpdenFest, 
scribed the 


cousin of June’s 


often de- 
lesser-known 
annual HonFest, 
takes place ev ery September on 
the Avenue — the main strip 
in the center of Hampden. The 
street fair, which began on 36th 
Street, featured three stages of 
live music, 


as 


ci ot various organization 
information booths and several 
vendors that sold food, drinks, 
clothes, antiques, art, housing 
decorations and other goods. 

A large number of the cloth- 
ing and antiques vendors were 
from the area immediately sur- 
rounding the Avenue; these mer- 
chants embrace the festival as an 
Opportunity to increase aware- 
ness about their products and 
sell their respective goods. 

The information booths 
similarly hoped to spread word 
about their various causes and 
groups. There was, for instance, 
a Buddhist monk eagerly dis- 
cussing views of his practice 
with the locals. Representatives 
from the Greenmount School, 
which practices experimental 
education for elementary and 
middle school students, were 
present to raise funds and 
awareness. 

One woman in attendance 
commented on the benefits of 
HampdenFest: “We see our- 
selves as part of two com- 
munities: the school and _ its 
surrounding neighborhood. 
HampdenFest is a great way to 
build that bridge between the 
two.” The school’s curriculum 
revolves around three different 
theme-based programs which 
aim towards fostering discov- 
ery and a proclivity for explora- 
tion. 

HampdenFest is not limited 
to Hampden-based businesses, 
and many booths that did not 
have home bases on the Avenue 
lined the streets. The vendor 
who ran a booth filled with vin- 


“Let me hear you say ‘A-yo 
Rusko!’” roared the emcee as 
Rusko took the stage last Sat- 
urday at Baltimore’s Bourbon 
Street. : 
Born into a musically-ori- 
ented family in Leeds in 1985, 
Christopher Mercer (better 
known by his 
stage name 


Last Week Live 
Rusko 
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llampdenFest displays Charm City treasures  Mocumentary explores the 
mystery behind Anna Wintour 


a 


VAL 


COURTESY OF JACK LYONS | 


At Hampdenfest, venders lined the streets, selling anything from antique furniture and vintage posters to falafel and beer. | 


tage concert and festival post- 
ers, for example, planned to 
set up shop in Federal Hill the 
very next day. Many of the food 
booths mentioned that they 
are constant fixtures at various 
Farmer’s Markets, but have no 
permanent store. 

There are, of course, many 
aspects of HampdenFest that 
separate it from other street 
fairs. Of course, one can get t- 
shirts or chicken on a stick, but 
the festival offers a multitude 
of other options. One instance 
involves a tasty Middle Eastern 
dish: falafel. 

The workers at the aptly titled 
“Falafel” booth used only local, 
organically-grown ingredients 
to enhance the standard falafel 
recipe; these augmentations dif- 
fer depending on the season. 
This past Saturday, for example, 
peaches were the new ingredi- 
ent. It may sound like an odd ad- 
dition, but the sweetness of the 
peach countered the spicy sauces 
and the earthy tahini quite well. 

Although the falafel cost $8, 
it was massive and very filling. 
These vendors, who have par- 
ticipated in HampdenFest for 
the past four years, were eager 


to declare that they would be 
nomadic no longer: Due to an 
increased amount of patronage 
and a growing fanbase, they plan 
to open a restaurant in Hamilton 
some time in the near future. Of 
course, they credited Hampden- 
Fest as playing a key role in this 
endeavor. 

In addition to peach falafel, 
The Brewer's Art was serving up 
$4 beers for the 21-plus crowd, 
a great deal that is certainly not 
present at an average street fair. 
There was also quite a collection 
of musicians. 

A total of 24 bands (8 per stage) 
each played hour-long sets. This 
collection of local bands consist- 
ed predominantly of experimen- 
tal groups with amusing names 
like the Degenerettes and Balti- 
more School of Rock. 

There was also a new ad- 
dition to the arts section of 
the fair this year: the Hamp- 
den Film Festival. Throughout 
HampdenFest, short films made 
by local filmmakers were being 
screened at the Hampden Fam- 
ily Center. 

In conjunction with the view- 
ings, there was also a movie- 
making competition outside, in 


COURTESY OF POWERSTRIPCIRCUS.COM 
Rusko's performance ignites the crowd at one of his shows, which features thick bass vibrations and a rave-like atmosphere. 


was an interlude with the Prod- 
igy’s “Breathe,” reminiscent of 
Fedde Le Grand’s set at Sensa- 
tion White in Amsterdam this 
past July. 


The heavy bass vibrations 


could be felt throughout the club 
as the slow-paced beat soon be- 
gan to speed up 
and give way 
to : 
more akin to an 
electro-jam. 


lights — 
nd the 


something. 


quite unusual for a small club 
event of this type. 

The Dubstep Legion of Doom 
closed up their set with some 
tight drum and bass, a fresh re- 
lief after the continuous drone 


of dubstep. The crowd wasn’t © 
quite sure what to do with this — 


new, faster sound, but as soon 


as a remix of Kid Cudi’s “Day. 


‘n’ Night” came on, they slowly 
got into it and began to go even 


_ crazier, 
With Mec, 
kept the crowd pleased. The 
“moment he took the stage, the — 
majority of the women in the © 


_ MarmOset came on next and 


sudience flocked up to the stag 
o dance with him, leaving th 


as Bourbon Street, it is much 


which contestants had 48 hours | 
to make a film around Hamp- 
den. The films were showcased 
Sunday night at the Rotunda | 
Theater, where a winner was an- | 
nounced. 

Even the antique booths and 
shops had several unusual facets. 
For example, one vender sold a 
bowling pin that expanded into 
a cigarette holder, complete with | 
a lighter — albeit a broken one 
— at the top. 

There was also a vintage facial | 
cleansing kit, which, although | 
surely expired, was nevertheless 
an interesting and original relic. 

You'd be hard pressed to find 


such an eclectic array of sights, 
merchandise and activities at 
your average street fair. 

In short, as summed up by a 
fellow attendee, Hampdenfest 
is a great way to “keep tabs 
on the community.” Whether 
you're looking to acquire a new 
painting for your living room, 
get a back massage or a snow 
cone, learn about the Baltimore 
Rock Opera Society or just to 
hear about more upcoming 
events in the area, Hampden- 
Fest is arguably the best place 
to do so. 


cool night air, the chatter of 
casual conversation and the 
smooth stylings of some vir- 
tuoso guitar, it was a good 
place to catch a breather. 

At midnight Rusko finally 
took the stage. Not quite what 
one would expect when lis- 
tening to his music, he is a 
skinny white guy sporting a 
mohawk. 

Even in the first few min- 
utes of his set it was clearly ev- 
ident that he was of an entirely 
different league than the pre- 
ceding DJs. The smooth tran- 
sitions and the pace changes 
between fast and slow seemed 
to play directly off the mood 
of the crowd. 

His set list featured a com- 
bination of remixes by other 
artists as well as his own 
tracks. Crowd-pleasers, such 
as a remix of Imogen Heap’s 
“Hide and Seek,” kept the au- 
dience pumped and moving 
while his remix of Kid Sister's 
“Pro Nails” allowed him to 
display his musical talent. 

At Rusko’s side stood an 
emcee spitting intermittent 
British-inspired rap that at 
times blended well with the 
music, but at others simply 
served as a distraction. 

Nevertheless, as soon as 
“Jahova,” one of Rusko’s 
more popular tracks, could be 
heard, nothing else seemed to 
really matter. The crowd be- 
came a sea of pumping fists 
and glow sticks as the track 
played out with a break here 
and there to allow the audi- 
ence to chime in. — xs 

Although Rusko is entirel 
at home at small venues such 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 


For the News-Letter 


There has always been and 
always will be a_ fascination 
with those at the top. Regard- 
less of the industry, there is an 
insatiable appetite for an “in- 
side” look. 

It is this tendency that allows 
shows like MTV Cribs to be on 
the air for 16 
seasons and 
documentary 
filmmakers 


Issue, Cutler and his crew went 
into the “fashion bible’s” Times 
Square headquarters hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the notorious 
Anna Wintour who was drama- 
tized so skillfully in The Devil 
Wears Prada. 

Unlike its counterpart, how- 
ever, The September Issue is a 


| documentary and in the place 
| of Meryl Streep is her real life 


counterpart, Anna Wintour. 
Unfortunately, he came away 
with no footage of Miranda 
Priestly’s rudeness, cruelty or 
emotional depth. “Just because 
you wear something from Kmart 
doesn’t mean you're a dumb per- 
son,” Wintour remarks in a less 
caustic and more understanding 
moment. Cutler’s film will only 


| perpetuate the image of his pro- 
| tagonist as the “ice queen.” 


‘THE SEPTEMBER 


B3 


As the title the 
film’s course follows the pro- 
duction of the magazine's lon- 
gest issue in its 117-year history. 
Not only was it Vogue's longest 
issue, but it was also the larg- 
est issue of a magazine ever; 
its 840 pages weighed in at five 


suggests, 


pounds, 

The camera follows all the 
major players in the production 
of the maga- 
zine, from 
the publish- 
er to the styl- 


like R.J. Cut- ists to the 
ler to walk ISSUE editors and 
| into the of- of course to 
fice of Vogue 1 Starring: Anna Wintour Anna, — the 
m 2621" © |} Director: R.J. Cutler heh? aks 
with an HD Run Time: 99 min. The cam- 
camera and Rating: PG-13 era allows 
| Produce a I! Playing at: The Charles Theatre Peg SiEwse 
major motion to be privy 
picture. to behind- 

In making the-scenes 
The September fashion life, 


from inside the walls of Vogue 
to Fashion Week in Europe. 

As a National Geographic- 
style documentary, The Septem- 
ber Issue succeeds. Although 
Cutler does not manage to il- 
luminate much from below the 
surface, he still captures the dy- 
namic of the office: Anna is al- 
ways right. The editor-in-chief 
has final say on every decision 
and no one dares to second- 
guess her (at least to her face). 

Wintour sits down _ before 
the camera on a number of oc- 
casions, only to disarm Cutler’s 
questions with grace and brev- 
ity. 

Lacking the human element 
that one can imagine Cutler 
was searching for, his film 

latches 
See WINTOUR, pace B5 


COURTESY OF ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Anna Wintour works with Vogue's creative director to perfect an ensemble. 


Gamer grabs attention but 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Technology as a destructive 
force — this is acommon theme 
in many of the sci-fi, action- 
packed movies that have been 
released in the last couple of de- 
cades. In a world where technol- 
ogy is literally at our fingertips 
(Blackberry or iPhone, anyone?), 
sometimes the “fiction” part of 
science-fiction movies is too be- 
lievable. 

While the plot in Gamer is cer- 
tainly not something we have 
to worry about, there are quite 
a few facsimiles of our tech-rid- 
den world. Ken Castle (Dexter’s 
Michael C. Hall), a creepier, 
more powerful Bill Gates-type, 
has created two video games 
that have changed the face of the 
world. 

Society is a game not too dif- 
ferent from The Sims in which 
gamers live through others. The 
only difference is that the gamer 
is living through another human 
being. For these human beings, it 
is merely a job. 

In exchange for pay, they 
are implanted with a chip that 
allows the gamer to have com- 
plete control over their body. 


As would be expected, only the — 


v 


fails to impress viewers 


struggling and afflicted offer to 
have themselves controlled for a 
paycheck. 

The alterna-world of Society is 
one where bright colors contrast 
greatly with darker, more preva- 
lent themes, where there are very 
few divisions between violence 
and sex; Society is where one can 
forget about the taboos of the real 
world. 

More important than Castle’s 
creation of Society, though, is his 
creation of Slayers, in which in- 
mates on death row have volun- 
teered themselves to be a part of 
this mortal combat game (think 
Halo). If they survive 30 games, 
they are freed. 

In the opening of the film, we 
learn that Kable (Gerard Butler of 
The Ugly Truth and 300) has only 
a handful of games left. Although 
it is the thoughts of his wife (who 
has coincidentally taken a job 
in Society) and his daughter that 
keep Kable positive, he ultimate- 

ly has no control over his fate 
— instead, a 17-year old video 
gamer does. 

A subversive human rights 
group, cleverly named “Hu- 
manz,” makes several “public 
service” announcements about 
the immorality of these games 

See GAMER, pace B4 
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By HSAI-TING CHANG 
For the News-Letter 


Successful bands tend to 
similar patterns. Usu- 
ally the sequence of events goes 
something like this: band forms 
in high school, writes a few 
rough songs, signs to small re- 
cord label, Then, 
band releases radio- 
friendly tracks, steadily gains 
recognition, tours and finally 
major record label 
where their subsequent albums 
are smoothed and polished by 


follow 


produces EP. 
several 


signs to a 


industry moguls. 
That is not to make light of 
struggles and sacrifices 
made by bands, but stripped 
of details, the story line rarely 
changes. However, this is where 
the Sounds deviate from the 
norm. Perhaps it is because the 
band is Swedish. 

Perhaps it is because of some 
unknown distinction unique to 
the band. But after spending a 
summer on tour with No Doubt 
(just one of the powerhouse re- 
unions of 2009), it’s clear that 
they can afford to do things a bit 
differently than their contempo- 
raries. 

It has been a long road for the 
Swedish new wave band, formed 
in 1999 while the members were 
still in high school. They knew 
early on that making music was 
what they wanted to do with 
their lives. 

The Sounds released their 
first album Living in America in 
2002. Bassist Johan Bengtsson 
quit college after one semester to 
pursue his dream. “For as long 
as I can remember, it was some- 
thing I wanted to do,” he said in 
a phone interview. 

He had just finished the 
sound check for a festival in 
Québec City when the News-Let- 
ter caught up with him. “Some- 
times you realize that you're 
actually doing it, and it’s kind 
of a dream for a lot of people. 
Once we hit the first album, and 
it went really well, we kind of 


the 


realized that ‘Wow, I’m actually 
doing what I wanted to do.’ That 
was a really cool feeling.” 

All the risks paid off when the 
band began gaining popularity. 
They toured in America for the 


ARTIST 


Drake 


ALBUM 


So Far Gone 


LABEL 


Cash Money 


RELEASED 


September 15, 2009 


The new Canadian-born hip- 
hop sensation Drake is finally 
beginning to make a mark on 
mainstream music by bringing 
a fresh sound to our ears with 
his new EP, So Far Gone. Recent- 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


The Sounds on breaking molds and making music 


* res § oe ” 
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COURTESY OF MUSIC.PWBLOGS.COM 


With their new wave sound and never-back-down attitude, the Sounds have skyrocketed onto the American music scene. 


first time in 2003, although their 
music had been getting attention 
in both Europe and the U.S. 

The change in scenery didn’t 
even faze the group. Bengts- 
son attributes this to years of 
listening to American and Brit- 
ish bands. “When we grew up, 
we listened to music in English. 
When you first 


with when the contract with 
their previous Swedish label ex- 
pired. 

It’sadecisionevery successful 
band must make at some point 
during their career, though it is 
often fraught with vicious ac- 
cusations of “selling out.” It is, 
all in all, a stressful time, when 

fans and band 


start out imitat- 
ing your idols, 
they all speak 
English. It was 
just natural. It 
kind of feels 


With their popularity 
and notoriety on the 
rise, the Sounds’ hard 


members alike 
watch the pro- 
ceedings anx- 
iously. This is 
what fans ex- 
pected of the 


like our sec- work has certainly Sounds. 
ond home. We ; The band 
spend about paid off. turned down 


half of the year 
in America and 
half of the year in Europe.” 

The release of their third al- 
bum, titled Crossing the Rubicon, 
serves as a prequel to another 


U.S. tour that will criss-cross the, 
nation despite the fact that the 


songs were written in a studio in 
Sweden. 

This time around, the chal- 
lenge was not getting their 
music heard, but rather decid- 
ing which record label to sign 


disposable track on an otherwise 
well thought out album. 

On “Little Bit,” Drake's raps are 
complimented by the whispered 
soprano of Lykke Li in a song 
speaking of two conflicted per- 
sonalities too proud to commit to 
love. It is certainly a new subject 
and Drake should get the credit 
he deserves for such originality. 

His biggest hit, produced by 
Kanye West, “The Best I Ever 
Had,” is instantly catchy and 
should have girls cooing over 
Drake for some time. Drake is 
certainly on his way to even 
greater stardom. With a little 
practice, no one knows what is 


old with a world of potential and 


next for this newly signed 22-year _ 


every offer and 
decided to start 
their own label. Crossing the Ru- 
bicon reflects the struggles dur- 
ing that time. 

“It’s about turning down of- 
fers from major labels and find- 
ing the right partner for our 
music, taking a leap from the 
same old patterns, and not look- 
ing back, choosing what we do,” 
Bengtsson explained. 

“It was a long struggle, be- 
cause the way it was set up, we 


NEW VIB 


ARTIST 
Fink 
ALBUM 


Sort of Revolution 


LABEL 


Ninja Tune 
RELEASED — 


~— September 15, 2009 


Though Fink’s aheuaeeeed 
with a Seat small ee 


some wonderful 


were signed in Sweden. Now 
we have control of that our- 
selves and we can partner [with] 
whomever we want throughout 
the world. It’s a good setup.” 


In the music industry, 2009 | 


has been a year of big reunions, 
big breakups and big releases. 
Amidst all the tumult, some 


bands may be concerned with | 
how they will fare against the | 
competition and how the change | 
in atmosphere will affect reaction | 


to their music. 
Not so with the Sounds. No 
Doubt’s explosive summer tour 


exposed the Sounds to a broader | 


audience while their longtime 
fan-base remains as fervent as 


ever. With their popularity and | 


notoriety on the rise, the Sounds’ 
hard work has certainly paid off. 
Still, the pressure of their suc- 
cess doesn’t intimidate Bengts- 
son. “Making one album and 
going on tour was all I wanted 
to do, and then we did so much 
better,” he said. 


The Sounds will be making | | 


a stop this Sunday, September 
20th, at Ram's Head Live in sup- 
port of their third studio album, 
Crossing the Rubicon. 


RATIONS 


Continuing to play bass and 
drums behind Greenall are Guy 
Whittaker and Tim Thornton, re- 


spectively. 


Co-writing on two of the 
songs is none other than John 
Legend, the soulful piano man 
himself, fresh off a concert tour 
this summer. Fink’s impressive 
resume includes helping Legend 
_ write his hit track off the Evolver 

ahem, “Green Light.” 
Building upon his third re- 

cord, 2007’s highly acclaimed 
Distance and Time, 


Fink does make 


Gamer 


Te 
pet 


| the video game 


but fat 


GAMER, From B3 
and the power that Castle has 
been amassing. This sparks the 


aby allention 
§ to impress 


tion with an over-choreographed 
battle scene is a bit too artistic and 
out of place in this shoot ‘em up 


ensuing, conflict movie. 
between free Bu tler 
will and control, pees ance 
technology and is solid as the 
the real world GAMER tortured hero 
and Castle and “2 a role he 
Kable. Starring: Michael C. Hall, Ge- pe aie a few 
_ While it’s a I} ard Butler, Kyra Sedgwick : eh ial: 
fairly new take Director: Brian Taylor, Mark But it is Hall's 


on the old idea 


Neveldine, John Mallard, Tyler 


role as the du- 
plicitous Castle 


of _ the power T. Romary 
of technology, |} Run Time: 95 min. that is particu- 
| Gamer doesn't Rating: R larly _Notewor- 
introduce any Playing at: Towson Com- thy. Even with 
radically new mons 8 a ridiculous 
ideas. However, accent, Hall 


story line is an 


| interesting one. 


Additionally, it will probably 
be more appreciated by gamers 
than non-video gamers like my- 
self. The action sequences, though 
a little drawn out in some scenes, 


| are impressive in their replication 


of the graphics of a game such as 
“Halo.” Unfortunately, the con- 


| clusion is lacking and the final 


showdown is not quite satisfying. 


| While Michael C. Hall’s lip-syne 


of Sammy Davis Jr’s “I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin” is all too symbol- 
ically appropriate, its juxtaposi- 


makes Castle’s 
smarminess be- 
lievable as he drawls lines like “I'd 


like to breach your firewall” to co- 
star Kyra Sedgwick. 
Although Gamer is not a 


groundbreaking action film, itis a 
solid, entertaining one with some 
good displays of talent. Keep in 
mind that it wouldn't be a good 
date movie unless you met your 
significant other over Xbox LIVE. 
But if you like to play video games 
(or to look at Gerard Butler), then 
Gamer is worth a try. After all, you 
have to take a break from DOTA 
sometime. 


COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
| Gerard Butler and Michael C. Hall face off in the video game-centric movie, Gamer. 


ethereal techno chord mixes in as 
the final ingredient, doing the ti- 
tle justice as the plain reverbera- 
tion of a couple guitar strings and 
a calming voice is “sort of revolu- 
tion’”-ized into this hypnotic tune 
that beats slowly, melodically in 
one’s head. 

Each piece is added to the other 
and the lyrics string them all to- 
gether perfectly, Greenall’s tenor 
growing progressively through 

_ the track. This is one of those songs 
you'll want to listen to a few times 
over to fully grasp how good it is. 
The music video's not bad either. 


There are several other songs 


that highlight 
FINK Fink’s skillful at- 
SORT ‘tributes. “Move. 


there’s a bit of a rasp in his lyr- 
ics, which are complemented 
nicely with the gospel choir 
that sings in the background. 

What Sort of Revolution 
lacks in the rest of the album 
is the same stuff that defines 
the best of it: the soul that ooz- 
es out of the title track and a 
few of the other songs on the 
albums. There is too much 
experimentation with that 
haunting techno sound in the 
album's lesser tracks, and not. 
enough of Greenall’s voice and 
the far-reaching places it can 
go. 

A lack of meaning in some 
of the songs’ lyrics also hinders 
its quality; we want more of 


ly co-signed to me STE: | one of the most magic in Sort of revowution| On Me,” co-writ- Fink's introspective, universal 
Cash Money tee apie See creative artists Revolution, but ten with and fea- words set to his equally deep 
records, headed ~ ~e as a mentor. some of his tricks turing Legend, music. In “See It All” he mut- 
by Lil’ Wayne, . _ If So Far Gone are not quite the adds Legend's ters instead of sings and the 
one could have ZEKE’, is any sign of fan favorites as beautiful piano uppity, discordant piano moves _ 
assumed that So - _ what's to come, Englishman F Fin. Co musi- are those in his chords toasimple — the song rapidly forward rathe f 
Far Gone would we can count on oT known as Fink, released his earlier work. 1k that crescen- _ than Fink’s voice. 

take a less so- SO FARK CONE : Drake to spear- The title track does towards the That he gives mu 

phisticated tone - end of the song. his voice to those slow-s' 


‘Legend and _ ing songs than his mu . 
Fink address the _ er, higher-paced melodies is no 
copie of sex in “Maker” — the coincidence. It’s slike 
song starts off a bit disapr 
ingly, but it finishes well. 
last song of the record, “Walking 
In The Sun,” really showcases 
the extent of Greenall’s voce 


than his prior 
mix tape, Come- 
back Season. I 


repetition of the background 
acoustics harmonizes perfectly 
eenall’s deep and sooth: 
es. But the song gets more | 
complex. Bass, and then drums 
ed, and at ie end, an 


However, Drake eee 

sticks to his usual sur yet ; 

_ witty, rapping nature. Ses 

The album opens with four te 
songs that take erie of 


ede for turnin, 


pee pennies sh rage es) | feature on 
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Documen- 
lary explores 
Vogue editor's 
mystery 


FROM WINTOUR, pace B3 
Onto a new narrative, the 


oe “con- 
flict between Wintour and 
Vogue creative director, Grace 


Coddington. Both came to Amer- 
ican Vogue in 1988, Wintour as 
editor-in-chief, and C oddington 
as | ‘ashion Director 

After more than 20 vears to- 
gether at the magazine, the two 
do not always agree. However, 
when push comes to shove, it is 
Anna who has final sav. 

Coddington the frizzy red- 
head often sitting on Wintour’s 
right at Fashion Week, is under- 
standably peeved when, 
after time, her longtime 

“pulls” the photos that she pains- 
takingly orchestrated. 

In what seems like a desperate 
move to create drama, the middle 
part of the film focuses on the 
drawing board where the maga- 
zine is laid out, photo by photo. 

After we see Coddington ex- 
press her absolute love for a cer- 
tain set of photos, we see Wintour 
casually peruse the board, pull- 
ing the very same photos without 
thinking twice. Coddington can- 
didly expresses her frustration 
and anger, while Wintour never 
looks back. 

For a documentary profile to 
succeed, it must uncover some 
emotion or struggle, it must have 
some human element. Cutler un- 
derstands this, so he created one 
from nothing. 

If only Wintour were as open 
before the camera as her creative 
director, this film would have 
accomplished its mission. How- 
ever, the film’s fatal flaw of miss- 

ing the point only adds more to 
its intrigue as a work of indepen- 
dent art. 


time 


boss 
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In Throat Culture’ latest, the stage is as dirty as the jokes 


Through satire, absurdity and a very messy performance, sketch comedians in Throat Culture show students how seli-importance is overrated 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 


For the News-Lette1 
After Throat Culture, Hop- 
kins’ only sketch comedy group, 


finished their series of comedy 
hes on Saturday night, the 
Arellano Theater had 
been coated with flour, pretzels, 


1 
sketc 


stage of the 


marshmallows and nearly solidi- 
fied with water 

What began with an innocent 
dropped sandwich turned into a 
smattering of props that domi- 
nated the stage. Indeed, the dirt- 
ier the the more 
laughs the group received. This 
is a group that obviously knows 
how to have fun. In fact, clean- 
for them after the 
could have evolved 


stage became, 


ing the stage 
performance 
into yet another of their comedy 
sketches, all of which were sim- 
ple parodies of everyday life. 

lo introduce the show, senior 


Rich Zheng demonstrated how a 


cell phone can interrupt a perfor- 
mance with an incredibly melo- 
dramatic phone call about his 


ANGELI BUENO/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior Eric Levitz and sophomore Mike Zaccardo, as two slea- 
zy Russian balloon salesmen, swindle unsuspecting civilians. 


mother being murdered by Na- 
tive Americans 

[his was interrupted by Dave 
Santare, also a senior, who claimed 
that the cell phone sketch was rac- 
ist. Dace was, in turn, interrupted 
by senior Eric Levitz, w ho dropped 
threw food all 
So, no cell 
phones, no loud protestations or 
taking offense to the sketches dur- 
ing the show and no food. Got it. 


a sandwich and 
over the “splash rows.” 


he sketches ranged from par- 
odies of life at Hopkins, includ- 
ing a video about freshmen boys, 
frat parties and an evil professor, 
to jokes about fake medical con- 
ditions: being an attention whore, 
being “hooked on phonics” and 
having variously disproportion- 
ate body parts, as evidenced by 
the knight “Sir Worthingballs.” 

The first real sketch centered 
on the attention whore, portrayed 
by junior Andrew Yip. He was 
on a date with Toni Del Sorbo, 
a senior, when the waitress (se- 
nior Erica Bauman) revealed in a 
dramatic monologue that she too 
was an attention whore. 

Though 
someone in 
the audi- 
ence claimed 
they did the 
same sketch 
last year, that 
didn’t stop the 
audience from 
laughing at 
the protago- 
nist’s sparkly 
hat and the ri- 
diculous dia- 
logue. 

After the at- 
tention whore, 
a group of 
Russians (Lev- 
itz, sophomore 
Luke Mayhew 
and __sopho- 
more Mike 
Zaccardo) sold 
balloons to an 
unsuspect- 


ADAM LIPTAK 


ing father 
and daugh- 
ter (senior 
Mike Wills 
and _sopho- 
more Emily 


Sucher) and 
then popped 
the balloons, 
forcing Wills 


and Sucher 
to buy more. 

This _ skit 
was repeated 
with water 
balloons and 
then again 
with a_ po- 
lice officer, 
junior Mac 
Schwerin. At 
this _ point, 
the poor 


stage became 
thoroughly 
flooded. 

Ina crazed 
sketch about 
Hopkins life, a student (sophomore 
Adam Merrit) went to his Biochem- 
istry professor (Levitz) and accused 
him of teaching students to build a 
laser to blow up the sun. The pro- 
fessor, in as awkward a manner as 
possible, revealed that he was Dr. 
Apocalypse and offered the posi- 
tion of T. A. Terror to the student 
— who wholeheartedly accepted. 

In aslightly more risqué sketch, 
two couples played “Never Have 
I Ever” while surrounded by co- 
caine. This cocaine — flour, in ac- 
tuality — became the centerpiece 
of the sketch; characters picked it 
up with a shovel, smothered their 
faces init, and then used a vacuum 
to clean up the rest; needless to say, 
the attempt failed miserably. 

Similarly, when a game of “Ta- 
boo” went wrong, a boss became 
overly competitive, broke a stool 
and threw pretzels on the floor. 
Once again, as the floor filled with 
food, the crowd loved the comedy. 

The two clear favorites of 
the night were the skits involv- 


ANGELI BUENO / PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Junior Andrew Yip, playing a man desperately seeking attention, attempts to woo senior Toni Del Sorbo 


ing Worthingballs and the one 
featuring pirates. In the former, 
a British woman (Sucher) was 
entranced by the oddly propor- 
tioned Sir Worthingballs (Senior 
Gerrard Taylor). 

From the name, one can guess 
Worthingball’s condition. How- 
ever, when the woman revealed 
that she, too, had a rare condition 
— thirteen vaginas — Worthing- 
balls claimed that her condition 
was too bizarre for him to con- 
sider marriage after all. 

In the pirate skit, a captain of 
a ship (Wills) was in love with 
a mermaid (Schwerin), who was 
actually just a pirate in a potato 
sack. The climax — a kiss after 
which the captain learned the 
truth and the fact that the mer- 
maid imposter was in love with 
him — solicited the biggest re- 
sponse of the night. 

Many misconceptions about 
Hopkins’ performing arts groups 
exist. While Throat Culture is a 
part of the Barnstormers group, the 


two are still very different. Throat 
Culture uses skits that are al] writ- 
ten, performed and directed by the 
members of this small but energet- 
ic group of 15 undergraduates. 

At their bi-weekly meetings, 
they pitch ideas and present skits 
that they have written and work 
them out as a group. Once every- 
one has agreed on a scene, they 
begin to rehearse it. As demon- 
strated, the dirtier the sketch, the 
bigger the audience response — 
caking the stage and having two 
guys kiss seems to appeal to the 
typical Hopkins undergrad. 

However, behind this type of 
humor, every skit had some sort 
of intelligent aspect to it, proving 
that instead of being a university 
where “fun goes to die/” Hopkins 
is an environment in which stu- 
dents can incorporate their lives 
and education into their comedy 
and share it with their classmates. 

We work hard, but as Throat Cul- 
ture has showed the student body, 
we can laugh at ourselves, too. 
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__ CARTOONS, HAG 


By Jane Yee 


Quentin and Sam 


By You (of course) 


Reader’s Cartoon 
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[Too Simple | {Too Hard to Draw Every Week 


Too Abstract/Weird 


Just Right 


Word Search: Travel By Katherine Mann 


Op-Ed: Healthcare in 
Death, oh Yeth 


Words can be forward, backwards or diagonal 


teers 


+ 


2: 
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"Ree es A yh 


Airline Car Destination Map Station am here to finally articulate habitants of the Harold R. Ka- 
Airport City Driver Passport Subway the thoughts of millions of _zan Gym in authentic Georgian 
Beach Country Highway Postcards Traffic Americans that are tired of borscht in 15 seconds, following 
Camera ‘Currency Hotel Souvenir Train sitting and waiting while their acquirement of second de- 
eople debate the “public gree burns. us 
people debate the “publ burns. Let us acknowledge 
option” or the lack thereof. There how this would benefit us all 
HOTEL E | Lol WS: TALE TR EEN eed is one simple option that can at and Jaunch universal health- 
once make universal healthcare care into the stratosphere along 
CINiS|D/RiA CT S/O (P| B KER by the people, for the people, af- with the borscht-filled ashes of 
UIA MIGITJA:IX/YIUII LY/Q;S\A II eae ae at mS same time ne jenoren and unclaustro- 
_ eradicating the rather annoying phobic... 
R CRE Bi A S|S(P/O/R IT L R Vv and media-draining institution 1) Fewer people means it 
R'HiI |'GiH W:iA'‘Y SID'I H'G‘ EE: pele the town ae ae would be less ate A pre 
= Beat a gael The answer, my friends, isho- government to cover all people. 

i ED A BU 3 Ul B ‘ Ww AL YN ¢ ATM R micide, I guess it could be con- 2) With the removal of the 

PNET I XITECIUR YUMIAIP I LIKIR EAL strued as genocide... but that town hall meeting, President _ 
ee ee ee eel eee A ee ee orn is just such an inflammatory “Barack Obama, or Barry as I call 
CiBiEJA/CIH CIT RIA LFF Tic iy term. No, no: mass homicide. him in our personal and com- 
SAM WANTS ou 4 MLE Sie 04 ae (Pes ale er ee a | RiPiO!IRITIiA;\ RIT Let me take you, me, take all of pletely un-homoerotic dream- 
us through a hypothetical situa- land adventures together, will 
AIZIN IT VIO TIA QW DIN NI BUL tion. stop forcing his foot up his rath- 

for News-Letter Cartoons PiIUIE:OINIR | YIRIET INI EI Viui ais Let us say that the town er large mouth every time he at- a 
cartoons@jhunewsletter.com AlOIPINIH|C OlUINIT RIY|VIDIR hall meeting scheduled for tempts to speak at the town hall 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


I feel classy. How classy? 19 credits classy to be exact. 


Challenging Sudoku(s) 


SESE Ree 


J USSR 
_ JERR EERE RoS 
Beesley | | ie tt le 


ae 
as 


this Saturday in Bloomington, 
Ind. which will be attended by 
hundreds of fun-loving conser- 
vatives, as well as everyone’s 
favorite personalities with dis- 
torting principles of ideologies 
that were already and rather 
silly to begin with. 

Now let us say that I picked 
up a copy of The Anarchist’s Cook- 
book despite the fact that I really 
have quite an issue with anar- 
chists, both in the way the term 
“anarchy” is used colloquially 
as well as the 
way it is used 
academically. I 
have been us- 
ing its recipe for 
Chicken Kiev 
religiously. Now say that I final- 
ly realized that the book I picked 
up with an ironic volume is pub- 
lished by Harper Collins Press 
to capitalize on the interest in 
communism and anarchism fol- 
lowing the fall of the wall, list- 
ing former Soviet capitals and 
the cuisine associated with them 
and picked up The Actual Anar- 
chist’s Cookbook (only available in 
the textbook section, so I could 
not use my 10 percent Barnes 
and Noble member discount) at 
the Hopkins Bookstore. 

Say I spent the summer put- 
ting on weight from heavy sauces, 
spending late nights working on 
homemade explosives and plant- 
ed one in and amongst these me- 
dia pundits, town hallers, people 
from Gary, Ind., and residences 
of Krakow. 

That at exactly 6 p.m. EST on 
that Saturday, this “bomb” will 
explode, drowning all of the in- 


Jeremy Bremer 


Kierkegaard’s Smile 


meeting. 

3) A city with one less town 
hall is a slightly happier city. 

4) Removing several more na- 
tives of Gary, Ind. will further 
my plans to eliminate the entire 
history of the city. The King of 
Pop, or Poppy as I call him in 
my pop-erotic dreamland esca- 
pades, was just the beginning! 

3) Ashes lend authentic Ukrai- 
nian borscht the perfect texture 
to match its otherwise fruity and 
loose composition. 

4) Harper 
Collins Press 
makes money. 

5) caneti- 
nally go to pris- 
on and write a 
prison novel. This I look forward 
to. 

Note from the fictional edi- 
tor: The invisible editor of the 
Newsletter: the Oldest and 
Most Politically Correct Uni- 
versity Newspaper in the Con- 
tinental United States, Republic 
of Puerto Rico, and Territories 
of Guam and the U.S. Virgin 
Islands would like to inform 
his readers and those that ad- 
mire his charm that following 
the reception of this piece from 
outstanding writer of note Jer- 
emy Bremer, it was sent to the 
authorities and he was sent to 
prison. 

He can finally work on that 
prison novel. We would also like 
to note that Mr. Bremer will be 
appearing as Ellis Boyd “Red” 
Redding in the Maryland Fed- 
eral Penitentiary production of 
The Shawshank Redemption. That 
is all. 
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Repaired Hubble snaps photos of the cosmos 


By LILY NEWMAN 


lanaging Editor 


The Hubble Space Telescope 
(HST) transmitted data to as- 
tronomers in ea tly September for 
the first time since a hardware 
update last May restored four of 
its Six major instruments, NASA 
held a press conference on Sept. 9 
to unveil new images and intro- 
duce Hubble’s advanced capabili- 
ties. 

“Every field of astrophysics . 
- . has questions that are await- 
ing the power of Hubble,” Heidi 
Hammel of the Space Science 
Institute in Boulder, Colo., said 


Gluten intolera 


during the expert panel. 

HST’s new and updated in- 
struments are now able to cap- 
ture images across a large portion 
of the light spectrum, from ultra- 
violet to near-infrared. The new 
photos include a colorful pan- 
orama of the star cluster Omega 
Centauri, and a shot of the galaxy 
Abell 370, which is five billion 
light-years from Earth. 

“Hubble is a teachable mo- 
ment in unparalleled teamwork,” 
Charles Bolden, Jr, a NASA ad- 
ministrator, said. “It’s the work 
of thousands of intrepid individ- 
uals, including scientists, man- 
agers, engineers, support staff, 


nce sheds light 


on cause of schizophrenia 


By OMAR HAQUE 
For the News-Letter 


In a collaboration between the 
Weill Medical College of Cornell, 
the Sheppard Pratt Health Sys- 
tem in Baltimore and the Hop- 
kins Medical Center, researchers 
have found that schizophrenic 
patients have an immune intoler- 
ance to gluten. This finding leads 
to a paradox that could be the 
next key in solving the mystery 
of schizophrenia. 

Schizophrenia is a mental 
disorder characterized by abnor- 
malities in perception or aware- 
ness of reality. These distortions 
may affect all five senses but are 
mostly present in the form of 
hallucinations, which the movie 
A Beautiful Mind made famous. 
Other symptoms of the disease 
are paranoia, bizarre delusions, 
incoherent speech and _ social 
dysfunction. 

Even more troubling, the on- 
set of the disease is late (typically 
occurring in young adulthood), 
and sometimes goes unnoticed 
in medical diagnoses. In sum, 
schizophrenia affects one per- 
cent of the entire world’s popula- 
tion and treatments still remain 

remedial, even in today’s advanc- 
ing scientific world. 

For these reasons, this study, 
led by Diana Samaroo of Weill 
Medical College, is particularly 
important because it suggests 
a very interesting link between 
schizophrenia and a composite 
of the proteins gliadin and glute- 
nin, called gluten. 

Gluten is found in many 
foods, including bread, pasta 
and other wheat products. 
People who have celiac disease 
are unable to process or toler- 
ate gluten. If left untreated, the 
disease can inflict damage on 


the small intestine’s ability to ened immune response to glu- 
ten could reveal valuable insight 


Although scientists have into the mechanisms behind the 
been linking celiac disease with development of schizophrenia | 
independent of celiac disease. 

ingsimply that patients Hence, Samaroo’s study provides 
oe tanner eee aint an intriguing difference between 
ent immunological reaction to two different ailments, which has 
gluten compared to schizophren- the potential to lead us to a new 
_ ics. In other words, both groups awareness of a relatively misun- 
of people cannot tolerate gluten, derstood disease. 


absorb nutrients. 


izophrenia for several years, 


with celiac disease have a differ- 


oY ¢ 1 


but this intolerance plays out in 
different ways. 

People with celiac disease 
have characteristically high 
concentrations of antibodies 
against gliadin, deamidated 
gliadin (lacking a nitrogen-oxy- 
gen group) and the TG? protein, 
which amplifies the body’s im- 
mune response to gliadin. The 
body sees the gliadin and TG2 
molecules as a threat to the 
body, and uses antibodies like 
molecular red flags to bind and 
mark them for destruction. 

However, for the schizophren- 
ics in the study, antibody concen- 
trations against deamidated glia- 
din and TG2 were significantly 
lower than levels in people with 
celiac disease. This indicates that 
the majority of schizophrenics 
with gluten-intolerance actually 
do not have celiac disease. 

But because anti-gliadin anti- 
bodies were at elevated levels, re- 
searchers suspect that these are 
the antibodies that have a role in 
schizophrenia. 

Antibodies to proteins have 
been known to cross-react with 
certain “self” antigens, where an 
antibody intended for a certain 
target also happens to react with 
the body’s own tissues, eliciting 
disease. These self-attacking an- 
tibodies are also known as “auto- 
antibodies.” 

Furthermore, antibodies can 
play a role in disease by activat- 
ing the secretion of various in- 
flammatory molecules that affect 
the function of other cells, which 
could have a role in neurodevel- 

opment defects, including those 


seen in schizophrenia. For all | 


these reasons, the anti-gliadin 
antibodies that do not illicit ce- 
liac disease in schizophrenics 
need further analysis. 

Analyzing the body’s height- 


COURTESY OF WWWHUBBLESITE.ORG 
This butterfly nebula is the result of the death of a massive star that is ejecting gases and UV radiation. 


Magazine Editor 


cramp or charley horse. Or 
be you've gotten that stitch 
_ your side while you're jog, 


_after intense e) 


center personnel, contractors, 
international partners ... and of 
course current and former astro- 
nauts.” 

All of these professionals and 
more have worked on HST since 
its launch in April 1990. HST is 
currently the only existing tele- 
scope meant to undergo in-space 
repairs, and NASA has taken full 
advantage of this by sending five 
servicing missions to the tele- 
scope in the last 19 years. 

rhe first mission in Decem- 
ber 1993 corrected the curvature 
of HST’s primary mirror, which 
was off by only 2.2 microns but 
was Causing severe reduction in 
image quality. 

Subsequent ser- 
vicing missions 
replaced cameras, 
solar arrays and 
batteries and up- 
graded various 
HST instruments 
with newer tech- 
nology. 

Two of the most 
important installa- 
tions, though, oc- 
curred during the 
May servicing mis- 
sion. A $132 million 
visible spectrum 
camera, known 
as the Wide Field 
Camera 3, was 
mounted in addi- 
tion to the $88 mil- 
lion Cosmic Ori- 
gins Spectrograph, 
which performs ul- 
traviolet and faint 
point spectroscopy 
(measuring wave- 
lengths). 

The images col- 
lected by these 
cameras have ex- 
cited the scientific 
community and 
show promise for 
aiding ongoing 
research into the 
structure and composition of the 
universe. 


Many of us have been awak- 
ened in the night by a painful leg 
may- 


Muscle « 


involuntary contractions in — 


your muscles. They of fen occur 


COURTESY OF WWWHUBBLESITE ORG 
A bruise to Jupiter's atmosphere was one of the first images captured by the HST. 


ex 


One memorable image, taken 
of Planetary Nebula NGC 6302, 
looks like a butterfly with enor- | 
mous purple and white wings. 
NASA's HST website (littp://www. 
nasa.gov/hubble) is quick to note, 
though, that what looks like a | 
“delicate butterfly” is actually gas 
moving through space at 600,000 
miles per hour at a temperature 
of 36,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The past successes of HST 
and the promise of additional 
achievements have been gratify- 
ing to everyone who has worked 
on and supported the HST proj- 
ect. Senator Barbara Mikulski, 
D-Md., who has been an advo- 
cate of HST since its conception, | 
attended the press event during 
which she officially unveiled the 
photos. | 

“T fought for the Hubble re- 
pair mission because Hubble is 
the people’s telescope,” Mikul- 
ski, chairwoman of the Com- 
merce, Justice and Science Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee 
(which funds NASA), said. “I | 
also fought for Hubble because 
it constantly rewrites the science | 
textbooks.” 

As more data is transmitted 
from HST, astronomers hope that | 
they will be able to probe deeper | 
into the history and future of 
the universe. The latest mission | 
extended HST’s life until at least 
2013, and is scheduled to be re- | 
placed by the James Webb Space 
Telescope in 2014. 


Because it lies in the upper re- | 


gions of the atmosphere, its orbit 
will continue to spiral closer to- 
ward Earth unless given a boost 
by a space shuttle. Without any 
such action, the telescope will re- 
enter the Earth’s atmosphere in 
10 to 20 years. 

“This is the fifth time now 
[we’ve had a] new beginning,” 
Bolden said. “This is the fifth 
time we've had a new telescope 
up there, capable of continuing 
its historic scientific journey for 
at least five more years, and I will 
bet, a long time after that.” 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By ANUM AZAM 


Magazine Editor 


For those of us who dream, 
at the low points in our lives, of 
shrinking backwards in time to 
a prenatal single-cell state: there 
might be hope. 

The decisions you're trying to 
make are certainly microscopic 
compared with the original deci- 
sion that your father’s germline 
stem cells made when they com- 
mitted themselves to becoming 
spermatogonia, the precursor to 
sperm, which eventually fertil- 
ized your mother’s egg cell. 

However, research done at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine may 
allow that decision to be unmade. 

Researchers led by Erika Ma- 
tunis, a professor in the cell biol- 
ogy department, have reversed 
the process of cell differentia- 
tion, going from sperm cells back 


| to stem cells in the Drosophila 


(fruit fly) testis. The paper that 
| detailed this groundbreaking re- 
| search was published last month 
in Cell Stem Cell. 

“We knew from our previous 
work that cells destined to be 
sperm could revert back to being 
stem cells, but we didn’t know 
how. Since dedifferentiation is an 
interesting phenomenon proba- 
bly occurring in a lot of different 
stem cell populations, we wanted 
to know more about the process,” 
said Matunis in a press release. 

Cells that are “fated” to dif- 
ferentiate have been observed to 
reverse the process and dedif- 
ferentiate in several cases to re- 
place stem cells in damaged or 
old tissues, but in this study, the 
researchers established a system 
to study spermatogonial dedif- 
ferentiation in fruit flies. 

“Dedifferentiation occurs very 
rarely naturally in Drosophila 
testes,” Matunis said. “Dediffer- 
entiation does not require stem 
cells to be present, as they are 
generated from their daughter 
cells, so it could potentially be 
more of a ‘last resort’ to generat- 
ing stem cells, as it is normally 
thought that only stem cells could 
generate stem cells.” 

Drosophila testes each have 
nine stem cells, which each di- 


vide to form two daughter cells, 


i: How do you get muscle cramps: 


_ is the same or lower. The Nernst 
potential becomes less negative,” 
Yue said. = 
__ What in the world is a Nernst 
potential? Simply put, it is a mea- 
sure of how easily your nerves 


trical signal. 


and muscles can conduct an elec- 


the 


COURTESY OF WWW.PHYSORG.COM 
| Placing immature cells in a “niche” of the testes can transform them back to stem cells. 


Researchers put sperm tn re- 
verse to form stem cells 


of which only one from the pair 
differentiates into an adult sperm 
cell, while the other remains a 
stem cell. Matunis’ team mutated 
the flies’ genetic codes to cause 
both cells to differentiate, leaving 
no stem cells in the testes. 

But about a week later, the 
stem cell population in the testes 
had been replenished. 

Scientists have long suspected 
the two protein system Jak-STAT 
(Janus kinase-signal transducer 
and activator of transcription) 
to be a major player in the dedif- 
ferentiation process observed in 
previous studies. 

When Jak-STAT was removed 
from the cells, a little more than 
half of them were able to gain 
back stem cells, but when it was 
present, nearly every testis re- 
gained them. 

Jak-STAT is activated by clus- 
ters of connective tissue cells, 
called “hubs,” which join togeth- 
er to create a niche in which stem 
cells naturally form. 

However, the researchers re- 
moved these stem cells from the 
niche by increasing the levels of 
the differentiation factor bag- 
of-marbles (Bam), which forced 
them to become fully differenti- 
ated cells, or somatic cells. 

After the researchers removed 
the Bam, which caused the pre- 
sperm cells to switch places with 
the newly-formed somatic cells and 
were able to enter into the niche 
and establish contact with the hub. 

“My work implies that there 
is potentially a lot of movement 
in what was once thought of as 
a relatively static niche, and that 
cells could change positions with 
one another during dedifferen- 
tiation,” Matunis said. 

Now in the hub, these sper- 
matogonia were acted on by Jak 
STAT, causing them to dedifferen- 
tiate back into germline stem cells. 

However, despite clear indica- 
tions that they are major players 
in the process, it remains unclear 
exactly how Jak and STAT control 
dedifferentiation. 

“We don't know if a cell is just 
reversing all of the steps to go back 
to being a stem cell or if it is doing 
something totally new and differ- 
ent, but we're eager to find out,” 
Matunis said in a press release. 
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Google predicts HIN! flu using search terms 


By SAM OHMER 
For the News-Letter 


Ever since the infamous H1N1 
flu. virus, otherwise known 
as swine flu, began spreading 
through the human population 
in early 2009, scientists, medical 
professionals and laypeople alike 
have recognized one fact: This is 
not your grandmother's flu. 

With the start of flu season 
coming on and more reports 
every day about the latest “out- 
break,” people have been looking 
for sources to get their daily dose 
of H1N1 information. The Centers 
for Disease Control (CDC) has 
been publishing weekly “FluVi- 
ew” reports, detailing the number 
of confirmed cases nationwide, 
and Apple has even come out 
with an application that lets you 
map the outbreak nearest you. 

Designing models to predict 
where, when and how frequently 
cases of H1N1 will appear this flu 
season, has become crucial to ev- 
erything from coordinating emer- 
gency medical responses to pro- 
ducing an adequate amount of a 

yet-to-be-tested swine flu vaccine. 

Several governmental and 
non-governmental groups have 
begun to throw their best minds 
and largest budgets at this par- 
ticular problem; agencies such as 
the CDC and the American Col- 
lege Health Association have de- 
veloped measures to locate and 
note where cases of the flu have 
broken out. 

Most of these systems rely on 
physicians’ reports or on health 
clinic statistics: the rate of those 
diagnosed with the flu or of those 
complaining of flu-like symp- 
toms upon entering the clinic. A 
system developed by the Hop- 
kins Applied Physics Laboratory 
does surveillance on flu cases by 
feeding multiple data sources 
into a computer algorithm. Other 
reports might be based on even 
less official estimates, such as 
voluntary self-reports. 

These systems and the algo- 
rithms they employ to track and 
predict future outbreaks are con- 
tributing to authorities’ ability to 


stave off huge outbreaks; 
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help medical profession- 
als to be better prepared — Googie.org home 
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and it’s doing a better job 
than the CDC. 

Instead of using sta- 
tistical data of HIN1 
cases, Google has been 
using search queries as 
a starting point. How 
the system works is that 
the company monitors 
searches made on the 
Google search engine 
that are flu-related. 

For example, __ if 
Google notices a spike 
in queries in its search 
engine with the words 
“fever,” “sore throat” 
and “aches” in Wichita, | 
they might predict an 
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increase in the number 
of swine flu cases there 
over the next couple of 
weeks. By finding the aggregate 
totals of such searches made all 
over the world and plugging 
them into the proper algorithm, 
Google has been able to predict, 
with accuracy, future outbreaks 
one to two weeks before tradi- 
tional surveillance systems. 

Google Flu Trends is based on 
the logical idea that more search- 
es are made about the flu during 
the times when more people are 
sick with the flu (just as many 
people search about other sea- 
sonal illnesses, such as allergies, 
during the seasons in which they 
are most prevalent). 

This could obviously be an im- 
portant tool for health profession- 
als all around the nation, and even 
the world, as they seek to stem the 
spread of the H1N1 virus, which 
explains why many scientists 


Google Flu Trends collects and compiles search engine data to anticipate worldwide flu outbreaks. 


have started to pay attention. 

As it happens, Google’s flu 
tracker has proved to be in some 
ways even more useful than oth- 
er agencies’ because Google Flu 
Trends provides a world-wide 
survey of flu trends, instead of 
the smaller-scale regional or na- 
tional ones provided by other 
agencies; the tracker is also up- 
dated daily, providing nearly 
real-time estimates and statis- 
tics, which can serve as an early- 
warning system. 

Most likely, it will take all of 
these systems combined, as well 
as proper hygiene and treatment 
of those affected, to make any dent 
in the numbers of people affected 
by the H1N1 virus this season. 

In any case, authorities are 
still stressing hand washing and 
staying at home as ways to stop, 


Monkeys jam to metal and classical music 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
For the News-Letter 


Walt Disney brought us hap- 
pily whistling forest creatures 
in Snow White, cheerfully sing- 
ing mice in Cinderella and sym- 
phony-composing crustaceans 
in The Little Mermaid. Outside of 
the cartoon world, we have seen 
birds chirping and have heard of 
cobras dancing to mystical flutes. 

However, we have never 
known how music actually affects 
these animals emotionally. Now, 
a collaborative study by Charles 
Snowdon of the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison and David 
Teie of the National Symphony 
Orchestra has demonstrated that 
like humans, monkeys can re- 
spond emotionally to music. 

Snowdon chose _ cotton-top 

tamarins for their highly com- 
plex and frequent vocalizations. 
Because of their significant orato- 
ry abilities in communication, it 
seemed possible that they would 
respond to various types of mu- 
sic. The small monkeys also have 
very visible reactions: When ex- 
cited, they stand up and raise the 
hair on their head. When threat- 
ened, they make a characteristi- 
cally angry face. 

Teie, who also teaches music at 
the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, spent days observing 
the captive tamarins, recording 
their calls and creating musical 
compositions just for them. 

He noticed that when the 
monkeys are calm, they vocal- 
ize in long, single notes, and so 
for his calming composition, he 
would play such notes on his cel- 
lo. When angered or threatened, 
the tamarins would switch to 
staccato beats, and so Teie would 

play more harshly. 
_ Because the monkeys vocal- 
ize very quickly and at a higher 
pitch than humans, Teie sped up 


BY ANNEF 


R/ 
Tamarin monkeys demonstrated emotional responses when music was sped up. 


bit more agitated after the more 


staccato-sounding song. 
Then, as a comparison, Teie 


played what he considered to 
be human equivalents of calm- 
ing and anxiety-inducing songs 
— “Adagio for Strings” and “The 
Fragile” by Nine Inch Nails as 
the calming songs, then “Of Wolf 
and Man” by Metallica and “The 
Grudge” by Tool as the more ag- 
gressive ones. 


The tamarins did not react to 
those songs as much as they had 
with the compositions made for 
them. This, Teie and Snowdon 
agree, is the key to bringing mu- 
sic to the animal world: taking 
manmade music and specifying 
it according to the pitch and fre- 
quency for a particular species 
so that it can truly appreciate the 
emotion behind it. Snowdon pub- 
lished their findings in the Sept. 
1 issue of Biology Letters. He and 
Teie believe that their study is the 
first to use a controlled environ- 
ment in which an animal could 
emotionally respond to music. 

Both see their findings as evi- 
dence that emotional history may 
be evolutionary, and, assuming a 
belief in the evolution of human- 
kind, human affinity for music 
may be a result of this history. 
“It’s somewhat — surprising 


es 


that this is true in monkeys too, 
and suggests that maybe some of 
these connections are not just as- 
sociations that we make over the 
course of our lives, but somehow 
built-in instead,” Jonathan Flom- 
baum, a professor in the Hopkins 
Department of Psychology, said. 

However, researchers find that 
although the study is intrigu- 
ing, more work has to be done to 
make sure that the environment 
is truly controlled. 

“The cello music was written 
to mimic monkey calls, and so the 
study might simply reflect their 
learned associations,” Flombaum 
said. Further studies need to as- 
certain that the music alone truly 
affects the tamarins’ emotions. 

“While I see this as an exciting 
first step, there are a few future di- 
rections that could reveal whether 
they are truly eliciting an emotion- 
al response or whether they are 
testing a typical signaler/receiver 
interaction that occurs during ani- 
mal communication,” Kathleen 
Lynch said, also a professor in the 
psychology department. 

Nevertheless, this study leads 
to more questions than answers. 

“1 think this is an exciting first 
step in the direction of under- 
standing the evolutionary origins 
of music perception,” Lynch said. 
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or at least limit, the spread of | 
the virus, just as they do every 
other year, proving that hysteria 
or panic will do no better at deal- | 
ing with this outbreak than they 
would during any other, “nor- | 
mal” flu season. 

The H1N1 virus has been 
rumored to be a sort of “super” 
flu virus: It has been affecting 
people far outside the normal 
flu season, extending the period 
of the highest number of people 
infected from a mere few months 
to nearly the entire year, includ- 
ing the summer months when flu 
outbreaks are generally less se- 
vere. It also seems to be affecting 
many more people than the aver- | 
age flu virus does. 

HI1N1 is a new viral strain; this 
means that practically no one in 
the human population has had 
the chance to develop any sort 
of immunity to this exact virus. 
Even though it isn’t really a more 
“potent” virus, it has the ability 
to affect more people due to the 
lack of defense against the virus. 

The main reason for this is 
that this particular viral strand 
developed in pigs; the viral 
DNA was reorganized in a way 
that not only made it highly dif- 
ferent from strands that gener- 
ally affect people, but that also 
allowed the virus to be spread 
across the species divide from 
pigs to humans. 

This lack of immunity in hu- 
mans clearly suggests that this 
particular strain may affect up- 
wards of 30 percent of Americans 
this upcoming season. 

Nevertheless, all of these 
factors have led scientists on a 
frantic search for more efficient 
ways to stem the spread of the 
illness as well as for newer or 
better ways to predict new out- 


New Hopkins-lested cancer 
treatment strikes al source 


By ANN WANG 
Kor the News-Letter 


A new type of anti-cancer 
drug, one that interferes with 
cancer cells on a molecular level, 
has shown promising, results for 
patients with advanced stages of 
skin and brain cancer. 

Results from initial trials of 
the drug, developed by biotech 
company Genentech and called 
GDC-0449, were published in 
two papers in the New England 


| | Journal of Medicine earlier this 


month. Hopkins Hospital is one 
of three hospitals where the drug 
trials have been taking place for 
the past 10 months. 

Doctors gave the drug to 33 
patients with locally advanced 
or metastatic basal-cell carci- 


| | noma — the most common type 


The flu season in the northem hemisphere typically spans from November to March, the norther|_ | of skin cancer. Eighteen patient 


responded positively to the drug 
with comparatively few side ef- 
fects. Eleven other patients had 
tumors that neither shrunk 
nor progressed, four patients 
saw their disease progress, and 
one patient dropped out of the 


| study. 


The drug was also given to a 


| patient with advanced medul- 


loblastoma, a type of malignant 
brain tumor. His cancer had 
recurred after a previous treat- 
ment, and at the start of the trial, 
he was bed-ridden and in signifi- 


cant pain. 
But within weeks after start- 


ing the drug, he had gained 
weight and was even able to 
exercise. Positron emission to- 
mography (PET) scans of the 
patient showed 
a body almost 
honeycombed 


all but a hand- 


hyperactive in 

both basal-cell 

carcinoma and 

medulloblas- 

toma. In cancerous cells, a li- 
gand, or small signaling protein, 
called hedgehog binds to a pro- 
tein called patched on the sur- 
face of the cell. Patched is nor- 
mally responsible for inhibiting 
another protein called smooth- 
en. When hedgehog is bound to 
patched, smoothen is activated 
and eventually sends a signal to 
the nucleus that signals the cell 
to proliferate unnaturally, form- 
ing the tumors associated with 
the disease. 

The hedgehog pathway is im- 
portant during development, but 
is permanently turned off during 
adulthood unless mutations dis- 
rupt patched’s ability to inhibit 
smoothen, or smoothen’s ability 
to prevent out-of-control cell di- 


breaks. 


vision. 


In other words, in a normal 
adult cell, hedgehog does not 
bind to patched, preventing 
smoothed from becoming. acti- 
vated and giving the go-ahead 
for cell division. Non-cancerous 
cells stop dividing when they 
come into contact with the sur- 
rounding cells, but cancerous 
ones just keep growing. 

The GDC-0449 drug works 
by blocking the pathway that 
the hedgehog protein initiates 
and turning off unchecked cell 
proliferation. 

“This is the first time that a 
molecular pathway fundamental 
to the development of medullo- 
blastoma has been targeted, and 
the first time targeting has been 
shown to be effective,” said John 
Laterra, professor of Neurology, 
Oncology and Neuroscience at 
the Hopkins School of Medicine, 
who participated in the medullo- 
blastoma study. 

Existing therapies for medul- 
loblastoma and advanced basal- 
cell carcinoma often kill healthy 
and cancerous cells alike, caus- 
ing painful side effects. Medul- 
loblastoma is currently treated 
with surgery, radiation therapy 
and chemotherapy. Advanced 
basal-cell carcinoma has no 
known effective chemotherapy 
treatments. 

In contrast, GDC-0449 can spe- 
cifically target cancerous cells, 
because such cells are the only 
ones with an active hedgehog 
signaling pathway. 

“Radiation and chemotherapy 
are difficult and can lead to tox- 
icity,” Laterra said. “One poten- 
tial advantage 

of this agent is 
that it will not 
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ful had shrunk to the development of arate tee 
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cleared, devel- 
oped resistance 
to the drug two 
months after 
treatment began, and died short- 
ly thereafter. 

Laterra suspects that this pa- 
tient harbored some cancer cells 
that had spontaneously mutated 
to be resistant and grow uncon- 
trollably through mechanisms 
other than the hedgehog path- 
way even before he began the 
trial, just as some bacteria are 
antibiotic-resistant. During the 
trial, the drug killed the other, 
non-resistant cells, but the resis- 
tant cancer cells were left free to 
proliferate. 

These case studies show that 
the drug can still be tweaked to 
be even more effective, but re- 
mains an extremely promising, 
safer new therapy for patients in 
advanced stages of these types of 
cancers. 
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Gene prevents obesity despite high-fat diet 


By TIFFANY NG 
Science and Technology Editor 


Sometimes I wish I were Mi- 
chael Phelps: It would be really 
nice to be required to eat at least 
7000-8000 calories per day so as 
not to lose weight. 

For those who aren't record- 
breaking, calorie-torching ma- 
chines — also known as the rest 
of society — obesity is a growing 
problem (no pun intended). 

Approximately one-third of all 
adults in the U.S. are considered 
obese, which means to have a 
body mass index greater than 30 
kilograms per square meter. Obe- 
sity has been linked to increased 
rates of type 2 diabetes, cardio- 
vascular disease, osteoarthritis 
and certain types of cancers. 

In response to this epidem- 
ic, researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine and the 
School of Public Health have 
discovered how two compounds 
work together to prevent weight 
gain in mice that were fed a high- 
fat diet. 

The first compound, a synthet- 
ic fatty acid known as CDDO-Im, 


works by activating the second 
compound, Nrf2. Nrf2 regulates 
the expression of genes by deter- 
mining whether or not certain 
portions of DNA are read and 


translated in the nucleus. 


Previous studies have shown 
that CDDO-Im prevents the ac- 
cumulation of lipid droplets 
through a mechanism that is de- 
pendent on Nrf2, and that it also 
inhibits the production of fatty 


acid-generating proteins. 


However, though these re- 
sults have been shown in a petri 
dish, the Hopkins researchers 
wished to test whether CDDO- 
Im was capable of functioning 
as an anti-obesity drug in mice 
that were fed a high-fat diet, and 
if it were, to find the mechanism 


behind it. 


To test the first hypothesis, the 
scientists compared the weight 
gain in two groups of mice. One 
group was genetically normal, 
and the other had the gene that 
codes for Nrf2 disrupted. When 
mice on a normal diet were treat- 


ed with CDDO-Im, there was 


slight decrease in weight gain in 
the Nrf2-disrupted mice. Howev- 


er, when the Nrf2-disrupted mice 
were fed with a high-fat diet, 
CDDO-Im did not inhibit weight 
gain at all, and the mice became 
obese. 

To determine the mechanism 
behind CDDO-Im, researchers 
also investigated the energy ex- 
penditures of mice on the drug, 
and found that it caused mice 
to consume greater amounts of 
oxygen and expend more energy, 
contributing to the prevention of 
weight gain. 

Interestingly, the mice with 
Nrf2-disrupted genes had lower 
body mass before being given 
a high fat diet and treated with 
CDDO-Im, compared to those 
with normal copies of the gene. 

However, after being fed high- 
fat diets, the Nrf2-disrupted mice 
experienced significant weight 
gain. This suggests that normal — 
Nrf2 levels may lead to weight 
gain when fed a high-fat diet but 
not when treated with CDDO-Im. 

By demonstrating this correla- _ 
tion between obesity and Nrf2, 

a Nrf2 could become a molecular 
target for potential treatments in _ 
obesity management. 
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fe Ough the “tree of life” seems to have well-defined branches, it isn’t easy to 
characterize certain types of species, especially those that don't move, as non living. 


Animal, vegetable or mineral: 
Still a guessing game for most 


By CELESTE LIPKES 
For the News-Letter 


Kids Playing Chicken On 
Freeways Get Smashed. King 
Phil Cleans Octopi For Gene Sim- 
mons. Kings Play Chess On Fine 
Glass Surfaces. 

In middle school, we memo- 
rized these acronyms — and 
half a dozen more obscene vari- 
ations — to help us remember 
the taxonomy of living things: 
kingdom, phylum, class, order, 
family, genus, species. 

But before we learned that 
humans are mammals and roses 
are plants, how did our minds 
organize the living world? And 
could these childhood percep- 
tions have a significant impact 
on our adult perceptions of na- 
ture? 

Researchers at the University 
of Pennsylvania sought to an- 
swer these questions, and found 
that our understanding of life is 
more muddled than we previ- 
ously thought. 

Psychologists Robert Goldberg 
and Sharon Thompson-Schill 
presented college students and 
biology professors (including 
volunteers from Hopkins) with 
a rapid-fire list of objects ranging 
from trucks to rivers to tulips. 
The researchers found that all 
of the volunteers, including the 
professors, made numerous mis- 

takes when asked to distinguish 
between living and non-living 
phenomena. 

We would think that years of 
biological training, or even com- 
mon sense, would give us an up- 
per hand in the relatively simple 
task of determining that, say, a 
rose is alive and a river is not. 

All that education, however, 
doesn’t seem to significantly im- 
prove performance. Psycholo- 
gists suggest that this discrep- 
ancy may be because we never 
fully outgrow the perception of 
the natural world that we had as 
children. 

As kids, how did we distin- 
guish between alive and dead 
objects? We may have thought 
that non-living things don’t 
breathe, that living things move 
or that if it is outside, it must be 
alive. The obvious problem with 
these criteria is that they’re far 

too simple. 

“Kids make a lot of mistakes 
about what is animated and 
what is not,” wrote Wray Her- 
bert in a recent Scientific Ameri- 
can article. 

The reason is that the distinc- 
tion between non-living moving, 
living moving, living non-mov- 


i” 


AY . 


a oe a “COURTESY OF ACCELCONEWEBCERNCH 
Most subjects in the study had difficulty identifying living, non-moving organisms. 


ing and non-living natural ob- 
jects is fairly subtle. Without a 
biological background, a truck 
may seem more alive than a tulip 
(after all, the truck can move). 
The rapid-fire list of words 
that Goldberg and Thompson- 
Schill showed volunteers were 
taken from categories that may 
have tripped us up as children: 
plants (sunflower), animals (dog), 
man-made objects (broom), natu- 
ral features and phenomenon 
(rock) and non-living moving 
objects (car). The researchers in- 
terpreted wrong and/or delayed 


answers as evidence that vol- | 


unteers were still influenced by 
their childhood perception of the 
living world. 

Volunteers had surprising 
difficulty in identifying plants 
as living objects compared to 
animals. Researchers propose 
that volunteers tended to hesi- 
tate because seeing plants as 


living is counter-intuitive to the | 
“requirements” we may have set | 


up as children. Even as educated 
adults, we have to work to over- 
ride our impulse to put plants in 
the same category as books or 
office chairs. 

In addition, volunteers had 
delayed responses when dif- 
ferentiating between non-living 
moving objects (car) and non- 
moving natural things (rock). 
This suggests that of the require- 
ments children create, move- 
ment and naturalness (i.e. is it 
outside?) are retained through 
adulthood. 

These results might not be 
that surprising if all the volun- 
teers polled were high school or 
college kids with not-so-stellar 
backgrounds in science, but the 
researchers repeated the same 
experiment on college professors 
from both Yale and Hopkins. 
The professors did better, but not 
perfectly. They still had more dif- 
ficulty categorizing plants than 
animals. 

As reported in the April is- 
sue of Psychological Science, the 
professors were also tripped up 
when asked to categorize non-liv- 
ing objects found in nature, such 
as rivers, rocks or soil. Research- 
ers plan to continue studying our 
childhood perceptions about tax- 
onomy by attempting to pinpoint 
this thinking to certain regions 
of the brains. 

Repeat King Philip Came 
Over For Good Spaghetti as 
many times as you like — you 
may never overcome the simple 
taxonomic view of the world 
that you had when you were 
four. 
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A novel treatment for milk allergies: Milk? 


Hopkins doctors use allergens capable of triggering near-fatal immune reactions to improve or cure severe food allergies 


By BARBARA HA 
Kor the News-Letter 


Though the saying, “You 
can't fight fire with fire,” can 
be applied to most settings, for 
people that are being treated 
for a milk allergy, scientists are 
doing just that — giving them 
more milk. 

Recently, researchers at the 
Hopkins Children’s Center pub- 
lished the findings of their re- 
search concerning a new kind 
of treatment for young children 
who suffer from a medical his- 
tory of mild to severe milk al- 
lergy. 

In 2008, these study partici- 

| pants consisted of 18 children 

from ages 6 to 16 who were ex- 
| posed to increasing doses of 
| milk allergens. Over time, it was 
| discovered that their immune 
| systems seemed to develop the 
ability to tolerate these allergens 
that previously had triggered re- 
actions that could even lead to 
death. 

“In 2007 and 2008, we did our 
first study on immunotherapy, 
| or a way to treat children with 
| severe milk allergy. In this study 
we had very good results. In this 
one, we followed up on those 
same group of children who 
were on continued specific doses 
of milk over the next one or two 
years,” said Robert Wood, the 
| study’s senior investigator and 
| director of Allergy and Immu- 
nology at Hopkins Children’s 
| Center. 
| The mechanism behind this 
phenomenon lies in the field of 
immunotherapy. Immunothera- 
py is the treatment of an immune 
| system disorder by inducing, 
enhancing or suppressing an im- 
mune response, and is the only 
method available for address- 
ing allergies at their source, in 
contrast to drugs like anti-hista- 
mines, which only deal with the 
| symptoms. ; 

“For almost a century now, 
we've been doing allergy shots 
for people who have things like 
pollen allergy or dust allergy. 
And we learned that trying 
that same allergy shot model 
for food was not possible, not 
because it couldn’t work but 
because it was too dangerous,” 
Wood said. 

“But the same concept is being 
used here — giving gradually 
increasing doses of what you're 
allergic to to try to build up the 
body’s tolerance to it and to train 
the immune system to not react 
or to truly tolerate what it used to 
be allergic to.” 

An allergic reactions is the re- 
sult of the body mounting an un- 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
For the News-Letter 


A team of Hopkins scientists 
led by Jeff Wang have devel- 
oped a new and effective way 
of screening DNA to measure 
early signs of cancer. 

Cancer, generally, is a dis- 
ease characterized by the devel- 
opment and 
spread of tu- 
mors, which are 
regions of un- 


genetics — the 
impact of the 
environment on 


genes — comes into play. 

Carcinogens and mutagens 
can trigger changes to the 
DNA, activating genes that are 
normally inactive, while de- 
activating ordinary genes via 
a variety of processes, which 
include DNA methylation, in 
which a small organic molecule 
attaches to the backbone of the 
DNA molecule. 

“DNA methylation contrib- 
utes to the progression of car- 
cinogenesis [cancer formation] 
by silencing specific tumor sup- 
pressor genes,” said Wang. Thus, 
if DNA methylation can be mea- 
sured, cancer formation can be 
detected much earlier than with 


“These test results ... 


BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 


necessarily forceful attack on the 
allergen. Normally, the body’s 
immune system is trained to rec- 
ognize and destroy only poten- 
tially harmful invaders, such as 
viruses or bacteria. 

However, for an individual 
with allergies, if the immune 
system thinks that something 
harmless like milk is a threat, 
immune system molecules like 
antibodies will latch onto the 
offending substance, leading to 
symptoms including wheezing, 
nausea, headache, stomachache, 
itchy hives and even anaphy- 
laxis. 

In severe cases of the allergy, 
one with milk allergy need not 
even consume a milk-containing 
product; even touching or smell- 
ing the foods can trigger an aller- 
gic reaction. 

When the researchers followed 
up on the children in the study 
receiving immunotherapy, where 
they were slowly given higher 
and higher amounts of milk so 
their immune systems could get 
used to it, they discovered that 
all of the children involved in 
the previous study were able to 
consume milk at home. Many 
did not show any reaction after 
consuming milk, but if they did 
suffer from a reaction, it was only 
a mild one. 

“What we found in this study 
is that all of the children contin- 
ued to increase their tolerance of 
milk and most of them had very 
significant tolerance, even able 
to [consume] 16 ounces of milk, 
whereas previously they had se- 
vere allergies to even drops of 
milk,” Wood said in an online 
video interview. 

By conducting milk-drink- 
ing tests on 13 of the 18 chil- 
dren from the previous experi- 
ment, these researchers were 
able to quantify the allergic re- 
actions caused by consumption 
of milk. These tests showed 
that of the 13, six showed no re- 
action after drinking two cups 
of milk. This showed a marked 
increase from the amount of 
milk able to be tolerated by the 
participants in the 2008 study. 
Seven of the children displayed 
mild, but not serious, reactions 
when they drank between 3 to 
16 ounces. 

Sensitivity to milk was also 
measured with the skin prick 
test, where the skin is scratched 
with the allergen so any immune 
reaction is clearly visible on the 
skin. These results also showed 
gradual decreases in allergic re- 
actions over time. 

Additionally, they observed 
several biological indicators of 
improved tolerance such as a 


conventional methods. 

According to Hetty Carraway, 
an oncologist at Hopkins who 
collaborated with Wang, “The 
method by which we most often 
look for epigenetic changes [en- 
vironmental stimuli activating 
or deactivating genes] has been 
a technique called methylation- 
specific PCR.” 

“One of our 
goals has been 
to improve 
this technique 
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and prognostic 
clinical tool,” 
Carraway said. 

Wang’s lab focused on us- 
ing quantum dots — a type of 
extremely small crystal, a bil- 
lionth of a meter long with spe- 
cific electrical properties — to 
improve the detection speed, 
sensitivity, and efficiency with 
which they could detect DNA 
methylation. 

Wang’s team developed a 
technique called methylation- 
specific quantum-dot fluores- 
cence resonance energy trans- 
fer, or MS-qFRET. First, DNA 
molecules are extracted from 
tissue or blood samples. They 
are then subjected to a series of 
reactions designed to tag meth- 
ylated DNA with a fluorphore, 


» 


decrease in blood levels anti- 
bodies against milk, and an in- 
crease in IgG4, an antibody that 
signals immunity to a particu- 
lar allergen. 

But more importantly, these 
scientists asserted that milk con- 
sumption must be continued in 
order for these children to main- 
tain their new tolerance to this 
allergen. 

“This may mean that some 
patients are truly cured of their 
allergy, while in others the im- 
mune system adapts to regu- 
lar daily exposure to milk and 
may in fact need the exposure 
to continue to tolerate it,” Wood 
said. 

Many individuals confuse lac- 
tose intolerance with milk aller- 
gy, making it even more difficult 
for people to find treatments for 
their illness. Current methods of 


avoid what your're allergic to but 
actually treats it and makes it 
less severe or removes it all to- 
gether.” 

Individuals may be able to 
consume the food to which they 
are allergic by training their im- 
mune system to decrease reac- 
tivity to the allergen. Finding a 
means by which to alleviate food 
allergies, including milk allergy, 
could open countless doors for 
doctors, patients and even the 
guardians of young pediatric 
patients who have severe food 
allergies. However, these break- 
throughs won't be available just 
yet. 

“This is all very preliminary 
now. We don’t think this is some- 
thing that we’re ready to go out 
and do at home or to take out to 
the community allergists,” Wood 
said. 


treatment usually involve strict 
avoidance of the food — in this 
case, milk. “For centuries and 
centuries, the only treatment 
we had for food allergies was to 
avoid the food you're allergic to,” 
Wood said. 

“We've been hopeful that at 
some point we would be able 
to change that model and have 
some way to address food al- 
lergy in a way that doesn’t just 


ment 
promising, as other studies have 
shown positive results for indi- 
viduals with other types of food 
allergies. 


Nevertheless, this new treat- 
technique seems quite 


“This is something that we're 


trying to perfect in a way that a 
real: treatment for the first time 
ever could be available for chil- 
dren with food allergies,” Wood 
said. 
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a compound that causes fluores- 
cence in the molecule to which 
it’s bound, in addition to biotin, 
a type of vitamin B. These two 
substances attach at either end 
of the DNA. 

Quantum dots coated with a 
protein called streptavidin are 
then added to the mix. “Like a 
magnetic force, the biotin-coat- 
ed methylated segments of DNA 
are attracted to the streptavi- 
din coating the quantum dots,” 
Wang said. 

Under ultraviolet light, energy 
from light hitting the quantum 
dots is quickly transferred to the 
biotin-coated DNA, causing the 
attached fluorescent molecules 
to light up. Finally, a machine 
called a spectrophotometer is 
used to measure the amount of 
fluorescence coming from the 
biotin-coated DNA. 

To show that the technique 
worked, Wang conducted two 
tests. First, he used a sample of 
colorectal tissue, running MS- 
qFRET before and after treating 
the cells with drugs that remove 
the methylation on the DNA. He 
found that more fluorescence 
was detectable on the DNA that 
had not yet been treated with the 
demethylators. 

After this successful experi- 
ment in the lab, Wang moved on 
to a live experiment. 

“We also measured meth- 
ylation changes in patients with 
myelodysplastic syndrome — a 
disorder in which bone marrow 
cells don’t function normally 
— before and after they had 
been treated with demethylating 
medications,” Wang said. - 
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Using immunotherapy for food allergies is one of few ways to treat them directly. 


Miniscule crystals detect DNA abnormalities 


Once again, Wang’s technique 
was successful, with increased 
fluorescence in the DNA that 
had not been treated with the de- 
methylating drug. 

The chief advantages of MS- . 


qFRET are its efficiency, its sen- 


sitivity and its relative ease. Fur- 
thermore, unlike other screening 
methods, it is not particularly 
invasive, allowing for more fre- 
quent screening. 

“These test results could pos- 
sibly help a doctor determine 
whether a particular cancer treat- 
ment is working. It could pave 
the way for personalized che- . 
motherapy,” said Vasudev Bai- , 
ley, a member of Wang’s lab. The 
effectiveness of demethylating 
treatments could be measured 
more quickly, allowing doctors 
to adjust the treatments as they 
see fit. 

Although they have already 
begun clinical trials at the Sid- 
ney Kimmel Comprehensive | 
Cancer Research Center at the 
Hopkins Hospital, Wang's lab . 
is not done with refining their , 
technique. 

“We intend to continue to | 
further optimize this technique | 
to improve its sensitivity. We . 
are looking to increase automa- 
tion and throughput of the tech- . 
nology by integrating it with — 
my lab’s other specialty — mi- , 
crofluidics,” Wang said. ; 

This could make the tech- — 
nique faster, reduce the amount 
of compounds needed to run’, 
the test and eventually lead to , 
the development of a method | 
for early and accurate cancer | 
detection. 


' 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


SOPHIA TIEU — WOMEN'S 


PLELD SHOCKEY 


Tieu nearly periect in goal. as Jays slay unbeaten 


By MARY DOMAN 
For the News-Letter 


Women’s field hockey 
player Sophia Tieu is a bit 
unsure about being Athlete 
of the Week. “I don’t know... 
it’s funny, because | feel like 
it wasn’t just me.” 
then who? 
team effort.” 

That pretty much sums 
up Tieu’s outlook on being 
one of the best goalies in the 
Centennial Conference. In 
her senior year, she may have 
accumulated quite a few in- 
dividual honors like Confer- 
ence Defensive Player of the 
Week — which, last week, 
she took for the third time in 
her career, Centennial Con- 
ference Honor Roll and, of 
course, Athlete of the Week. 
She may be ranked eleventh 
in Hopkins history for ca- 
reer saves (with a full season 

ahead to push her further 


If not Tieu, 
“It was really a 


In fact, the team aspect of field 


up), and she may be leading the 
team in their 4-0 season so far . 
but she insists it’s not just her te 
ing all the work. In fact, she never 
gave herself credit for her awards 
in our hour-long interview. Ac- 
cording to Tieu, the Athlete of 
the Week is actually a mixture 
of her teammates, her coach and 
even her opponents. 

“IT know this is cliché, but 
the most important thing to me 
when it comes to field hockey are 
my teammates,” Tieu said. For 
our Athlete of the Week, the ca- 
maraderie of a team is invaluable. 


hockey is what drew her to the 
sport originally. After playing 
tennis for years, Tieu gave up the 
individual sport when she tried 
out field hockey her sophomore 
year of high school. As a senior, 
she says being a part of a team is 
what she'll miss the most when 
she graduates. “You can’t have an 
experience like this after college. 
I might still play field hockey, but 
I won't be part of a team like this 
one.” 

What makes “this one” so 
special? According to Tieu, this 
season’s Blue Jays are unlike 


Blue Jay lootball wins home 


FOOTBALL, From B12 


The game remained close af- 
ter halftime as well. Randolph 


Macon had too many men on the 
field, allowing Hopkins a 10-yard 
penalty on their opening posses- 
sion. Kase capitalized on this, as 
his 41-yard, five-play drive ended 
in a two-yard rushing touch- 
down, giving Hopkins the upper 
hand. 

But the lead would vanish 


Hopkins Fall Statistics 


Football 


FILE PHOTO 
Senior captain Colin Wixted and the defense felled RMU’s final attempt with a pick. 


within five minutes, as Mat- 
thews’ third touchdown of the 
game, followed by a field goal at 
the 11:59 mark in the fourth quar- 
ter, would give the Yellow Jackets 
a 31-28 lead. 

With 3:07 left and Hopkins on 
their own 42-yard line, the Jays 
needed a great final drive in or- 
der to push the ball into the red- 
zone. Tomlin completed three 
straight passes and ran the ball 


through September 15, 2009 


Cross Country 


} 
DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior goalie Sophia Tieu had a shutout streak of 221 minutes in goal to start off this season for the Jays. 


any other. After losing three All- 
American players last season, 
some worried 
about the team’s 


uted on the field.” 
In many peo- 


. ple’s opinion, 
ey there surely is at 
x least one All-Star 
S| on the team, and 
| that’s Tieu her- 
self. 
That certainly 
seems to be the 
opinion of her 


coaches, who be- 
| gan putting Tieu 
in the starting 
lineup as a fresh- 
man and now 
depend on_ her 
as the first-string 
goalie. 
she 


Tieu says 
wouldn’t be 
anywhere — with- 
out her defensive 
coach, Dave Peel. 

Cane bortalkc 
about my coach? 
He’s amazing,” 
she said, __fol- 
lowed by a list 
of things that Peel has taught 
her: confidence, aggressiveness, 
technique, 


fate for this fall. 
However, Tieu 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


optimism, 
a mentality 
that makes 


sees this year’s 


roster as some- Year: Senior He! ae 
thing eal Major: Molecular Biology other —de- 

cial. “The team fenders. 
is a lot more Hopkins Highlights: “Titiced 
dynamic _ this Named Centennial Conference to think like 
year,” she said. Defensive Player of the Week. other goal- 
“Instead of a Has accumulated 16 saves and ies. I'd’ beat 
few All-Stars, one shut-out thus far this sea-~ |} yvself up 
we have talent son. when _ the 
evenly distrib- other team 
scored,” Tieu confesses. “But 


Opener 3o-o1 


to move the Jays up to the Yellow 
Jackets’ 30-yard-line. From there 
it-was’all Kase, who rushed five 


straight times, including the go- | 


ahead touchdown with 48.1 sec- 
onds left. 

Considering the back and 
forth nature of the game, cou- 
pled with Peoples’ already re- 
cord setting performance, there 
was the possibility of Randolph 
coming back. However, rushing 
the throw, Faulk’s third pass 
of Randolph's final series was 
intercepted by sophomore Sam 
Eagleson to seal the Hopkins 
victory. 

By completing 17 out of 23 
throws and no _ interceptions, 
Tomlin felt that he “made deci- 
sions that didn’t allow the other 
team to make big plays.” 

This weekend the Blue Jays 
take on the Gettysburg Bullets 
at Homewood Field in their first 
conference game of the season. 
The Friday night game under the 
lights is “expected to be a shoot- 
out” according to Tomlin. Get- 
tysburg scored 42 and 43 points 
in its two contests this season, 
but lost both by allowing 46 and 
47 points respectively. The game 
time is set for 7:00 p.m. 


Field Hockey 


Peel taught me that I can never 
save the last goal. I can only save 
the next goal.” 

When her mind's not full of 
Peel's wisdom, though, its full of 
music. Tieu is a huge music fan. 


Since ‘she’s been in: Baltimore, ’ 


she’s averaged “about two shows 
a month,” and refuses to general- 


| ize what “type” of music she pre- 
| fers in particular. To give an idea, 
| though, she said the last artist she 


listened to on her iPod (which she 
always keeps in her pocket) was 
Fleet Foxes. Apart from the field 
hockey team, one of the things 
Tieu loves most about college is 
living in Baltimore. “Baltimore is 
like a little San Francisco,” says 
the California native. “The music 
scene here is great, and tickets 
are always cheap!” 

Seeing as no one has scored 
on Tieu at all this season, it looks 
like that mentality is working 
out pretty well. Even when it 
comes to personal quirks, like 
taste in music, Tieu is eager to 
spread the reward with others. 
“I love discovering new music 
and sharing it with other people. 
Music’s no fun unless you share 
it with friends.” 

Tieu has shared plenty of 
music with the Lady Jays, as the 
team’s unofficial warm-up CD 
mixer. “She makes great warm- 
up mixes,” senior forward Kelly 
Kimmerling says. “She’s also a 
really good dancer.” 

As with her music, Tieu seems 
eager to share her title as Athlete 
of the Week with the people she 
values the most — her team- 
mates. Come see the Lady Jays 
take on Gettysburg at Home- 
wood field on Saturday at 1:00 
PM. If you're lucky, maybe Tieu 
will even do her signature goalie 
dance after the game. 


op ae 


Captain Peter Sauerhoff and the 


Blue Jays have fared well against DI opponents. 
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Water polo fares well at 
Princeton Invitational 


By WILL CHAN 
For the News-Letter 


This past weekend, the Hop- 
kins water polo team faced a 
tough road schedule having to 
play the UC San Diego Tritons 
at Navy before driving to New 
Jersey for the Princeton Invita- 
tional. 

In Annapolis, the water polo 
team faced a tough game against 
13-ranked Division I opponent 
UCSD at the Scott Natatorium in 
Macdonough Hall. They fought 
hard all game, going into half- 
time down by only one goal at 
5-4. Whatever Coach Ted Bres- 
nahan said at the break must 
have sparked them because they 
came out firing and tied up the 
game at 7-7 by the middle of 
the fourth quarter. Senior co- 
captain Kyle 


going, into the fourth it was 6-8 
UCLA,” Gertridge said. The Jays 
did not finish well in the fourth 
quarter, but Gertridge had a hat 
trick in the game, prompting 
Strickland, Whittam, Schofield 
and freshman Kielan Crow to 
add goals of their own, hoping to 
upset UCLA. But playing in their 
fourth game in three days, the 
Jays became worn out and lost by 
a final score of 14-7. 

The water polo team ended 
their tough five games in three 
days against Fordham and won 
11-8. Gertridge accounted for sev- 
en of the points with four goals 
and three assists while goalie 
Selbst made 10 saves in the win. 

This past weekend Hopkins 
water polo firmly established that 
it can hold its own against nearly 
any team in the country. 

“This week- 


Gertridge led 
the way with 
a pair of goals, 


polo team suc- 
cumbed # after” 
UCSD™ “matt- 
aged two goals 
at the end of 
the game to 
avoid the re- 
markable upset. 

At Princeton, Hopkins played 
its first game of the invitational 
against Iona College of New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. on Saturday morning 
and beat them 13-8. Going into 
the second quarter it was tied 2- 
2, until Hopkins blew the game 
wide open with seven goals, go- 
ing into halftime with a 9-4 lead. 
Freshman Alex Whittam scored 
three times, with Gertridge, 
sophomore Mark Strickland and 
freshman Ross Schofield each 
adding two goals in the victory. 

For the first time in the 2009 
season, the Hopkins water polo 
team played against a Division 
III opponent, MIT, and also blew 
them out of the water. Whittam 
and Gertridge each erupted for 
four goals each. Gertridge’s per- 
formance was more Chris Paul 
than Dikembe Mutombo, with 
the captain picking up a tally in 
every positive statistical category 
except for blocks. The Jays fin- 
ished the game beating MIT 12-7. 

Sunday morning, Hopkins 
returned to its usual competition 
against Division I powerhouses 
when they faced the fourth- 
ranked UCLA Bruins. 

“Our best performance (of the 
weekend) came against perenni- 
al D-1 powerhouse, number four, 
UCLA. We played outstanding 
defense for three quarters and 


This weekend exhib- 
but the water jted that we are ona 
differentdevel than the 
other D-III programs. 
~ SENIOR KYLE GERTRIDGE 


end exhibited 
that we are on 
a different level 
than the other 
D-III programs 
on © ‘the — east 
coast, and we 
will be making 
an assault on 
the top 20 D-I 
national polls in 
the upcoming weeks. Our game in 
the pool, among other places isn’t 
about power, it’s about finesse,” 
Gertridge said. 

Because of his outstanding 
play this weekend, Gertridge was 
honored by the Collegiate Wa- 
ter Polo Association and named 
Southern Division Co-Player of 
the Week. Over the weekend’s 
road trip he managed 15 goals, 
five assists and six steals with 
five ejections drawn. 

On the defensive side of the 
ball, goalie Jeremy Selbst proved 
to be a solid presence in the cage 
in every game this season, and 
never faltering even in the face 
of D-I nationally ranked foes 
such as UCSD and UCLA. Over 
the weekend he averaged over 10 
saves per game, with his best per- 
formances coming against UCSD 
and UCLA. 

Sophomore Jeremy Mauer was 
impressed with the team’s over- 
all performance. “We dominated 
every game, and in the ones we 
didn’t, we competed in. Our team 
holds a special kind of chemis- 
try and inner strength that we 
believe we can win against any 
team at any time,” Mauer said. 

The water polo team returns 
to Princeton on Friday for anoth- 
er packed weekend. The Jays face 
Princeton on Friday at 7:00 p.m. 
and play at Princeton Saturday. 


Sarah Feicht - 45 kills, 38 assists, 


ike Milano - 16 tackles, 2 pass 
deflections 


Volleyball 


9 digs, 11 blocks 


Water Polo 


Kyle Gertridge - 19 goals, 


11 assits 


Alex Whittam - 16 goals, 6 assists 
Kielan Crow - 7 goals, 13 steals 
Jeremy Selbst - 68 saves, 24 steals 


W. Soccer 


Erica Suter- 1 goal 

Natalie Held- 1 goal 

Sara Tankard- 1 goal 

Ava Scheininger- 1 goal 

Karen Guszkowski - 25 saves, 
1 shutout 


Sets two and three turned 
out differently for Hopkins. The 
second set was highlighted by 
an eight-point rally, with Stingl 
serving eight straight points. 
Hopkins ended this set with 
a solid 25-20 win. In the third 
set, Wesleyan took an early 5- 
3 lead, but that eroded quickly 


Offensive Leaders: Women’s Top 5 an on baie -3 Beale ll ll y l @ 
- 74 yards atie Farrow - 3 goals 
Ee ue ae Cae ceeest' we VOlleyball goes 2-1 during weekend 
ucker Michaels-1TD,72 yards 3) Cecilia Furlong Sophia Tieu - 16 saves, 1 shutout 
receiving 4) Christina Valerio VOLLEYBALL, From B12 Thoroughly warmed up, the changing leads most of the game. 
Hewitt Tomlin - 3 TDs, 369 yards 5) Mary O'Grady Cole, senior Allison Cappelare Jays proceeded to pound the In the a Hopkins was able to 
passing : M. Soccer and junior Brittany Zimmer re- Cardinals 3-1 in their final match grind it out, taking the match win 
; Men s Top 5 Scott Bukoski - 7 goals corded seven kills each. of the Invitational. The first set 28-26. Paynter had another im- 
Defensive Leaders: 1) Steve Tobochnik Evan Kleinberg - 4 goals, saw three aces by Paynter, but pressive showing, throwing up 
yan Piatek - 17 tackles, 1 forced 2) Derek Cheng 2 assists the Cardinals persevered 25-23 five aces, 20 digs and 22 assists, 
fumble 3) Brandon Hahn Chris Wilson- 1 goal, 4 assists with help from junior Lesley while Cappelaere tallied 17 kills. 
yler Brown - 17 tackles, 1 pass 4) Michael Yuan Ravi Gill- 20 saves, 2 shutouts Faulkner. Zenoff said of future match- 
deflection 5) David Sigmon 


es: “We are so excited about 
our upcoming matches and es- 
pecially our conference play! 
Haverford and Gettysburg were 
the two teams ranked above us 
in the Centennial Conference 
preseason poll, so we look. for-. 
ward to playing tough matches . 
against them and proving that 


Allison Cappelaere - 76 kills, 

77 digs 

Becky Paynter - 190 assists, 
85 digs 

Alex Zenoff - 68 kills, 9 digs, 

20 blocks 


with the Jays taking the lead 
back 11-7 and keeping it that 
way; Hopkins ended that set 
with a 25-17 win. 


The fourth set was a nail-bit- 
er, with Hopkins and Wesleyan 


we have what it takes to beat 
them.” 

The Blue Jays hit the court | 
again next Tuesday vs. Hood 
College in Frederick, Md. before 
starting conference play. 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTO EDITOR 
The Jays picked up two wins on Saturday. 
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M. soccer splits games al (MU tournament 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
For the News. Letter 


One year after losing in the 


third round of the NCAA Divi- 
sion-III soccer championship, the 
Johns Hopkins men’s soccer team 
hoped to start the season with a 
bang. Six games into the season, 
the 25th-ranked Blue Jays have 
accomplished their goal. 


will make them much more dan- 
gerous this year. 

“1 think we had a lot of talent 
last year, but we kind of strug- 
gled to put it toge ther,” said goal- 
keeper Ravi Gill said. “This year, 
we're just as talented, but the big- 
ger thing is that we're jelling as a 
team all the way from our backs 
to our forwards.” 

After last year’s loss in the 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGR APHY EDITOR 
This weekend saw the men’s soccer team lose for the first time this year vs. CMU. 


Last year, the men’s soccer 
team was eliminated by Stevens 
Institute in late November in 
penalty kicks in the Sweet Six- 
teen round of the NCAA tour- 
nament. This came after a first- 
round 1-0 win over Ithaca and a 
second-round penalty kick win 
over York. 

The team came into the sea- 
son with a much higher degree 
of confidence than last year. The 
Jays’ head coach, Craig Appleby, 
is on his second year with the 
team. They were able to focus 
a lot more on tactical team play 
and really develop as a group on 
the whole. The team hopes this 


NCAA tournament, the team 
came in with the mind-set that 
they were good enough to win 
a national championship. From 
the first day of the spring season 
up until now, the team’s focus 
has been on winning a national 
championship. Last year’s team 
was eliminated by the national 
runner-up Stevens, and believes 
it has what it takes to get to the 
final game this year. 

“I think we have the talent to 
do it; it’s just a matter of putting it 
together, and coming out of pre- 
season we've shown that we can 
put it together, which is going re- 
ally help us get to that next level,” 


Field Hockey wins a pair 


during weekend games 


HOCKEY, From B12 

eighth of her career. Habliston 
made seven saves for the Gener- 
als. Hopkins held the edge over 
over Washington & Lee in shots 
15-7, and penalty corners 9-4. 

“We had a great game; overall, 
the team worked really well to- 
gether,” junior defenseman Syd- 
ney Greenberg said. “We've seen 
good improvement in the organi- 
zation of our defense and mark- 
ing from last season, and just an 
overall great team flow.” 

On Saturday, the Jays traveled 
to Harrisonburg, Va. to take on 
the winless Eastern Mennonite 
University Royals. While the Jays 
were unbeaten and the Royals 
winless, all of the Royals losses 
were by less than three goals, 
and playing their second game in 
as many days the Jays were in for 
somewhat of a struggle. 

Eastern Mennonite got on the 
board first with a goal from Alys- 
sa Derstine at 11:29 to make the 
score 1-0. This was the first goal 
that the Jays had allowed in four 
games this season, snapping the 
season opening shutout streak at 
221 minutes and 29 seconds. 

“A 221 minute streak’s nice, 
but I’m not surprised” Tieu said. 
“We've kept the ball on our op- 
ponents’ side of the field for the 
majority of our past four games, 
so that just makes the defense’s 

job a bit easier.” 


The Royals would continue to 
pour on the offense with several 
more shots on goal, but the Jays 
would strike next when junior 
Jenn Motylinski scored her first 
goal of the season at 23:39 to even 
the score at a goal each. The Jays 
would get three more shots on 
goal before halftime, but were 
not able to convert. 

It did not take long after half- 
time for the Jays to take the lead, 
needing only two minutes and 
12 seconds for senior Catie Far- 
row to score on her first shot at- 
tempt of the season, giving the 
Jays their first lead of the game 
at 2-1. Farrow’s goal would be all 
that the Jays needed, as they held 
on for the victory, bringing their 
record to 4-0. 

Tieu had a save in goal to earn 
the win, while Royals goalie 
Becky Nolt finished with four 
saves. The statistics for this game 
were as close as the final score, 
with the Jays outshooting the 
Royals 12-11, and each team at- 
tempting four penalty corners. 

“Defensively, Sophia has been 
a great goalie and has really 
upped her talk on the field, not 

to mention an increase in talk on 
defense as a whole. We've worked 
a lot on this and it shows,” Green- 
berg said. 

The Blue Jays play their home 
opener on Saturday as they host 
conference rival Gettysburg. 


FILE PHOTO 


Gill said. 
“Of course, 


want to win as many trophies | 
as you can, so bringing back the | 
Conference Championship back | 


to Hopkins is certainly another 
expectation that the team has,” 
Gill added. “ 
complish both.” 

The team started out the sea- 


son in the perfect position to ac- | 


complish both goals. Hopkins 


was picked to finish second in | 


the Centennial conference, but 
received the same amount of 
first-place votes as preseason fa- 
vorite Swarthmore. 
is led by captains senior Nate 
Wysk, junior Kevin Hueber and 
sophomore Corey Adams. 

Going into last weekend's 
Carnegie Mellon tournament, 
the Blue Jays held an undefeated 
record of 4-0. Senior goalie Ravi 
Gill opened the season with a 
shutout streak of 313:10 with two 
complete shutouts. Gill has al- 


lowed just three goals on the sea- | 
| tough loss to number one-ranked 


son. 

Hopkins faced the host Carn- 
egie Mellon Tartans in the first 
game of the weekend. It was the 
Jays’ first loss of the season and 
last regular season loss since Oc- 
tober 31, 2009. The lone goal was 
scored on a header in the 13th 
minute by Ian Epperson. The Tar- 
tans out-shot the Jays 8-2. 

The Jays then faced Mount 
Union in their second game of 
the tournament. Mount Union 
dominated the first half as Gill 
made five first half saves en route 
to a career-high seven-save game. 
The Mount Union Purple Raiders 
scored their first and only goal in 
the 43rd minute on a penalty kick 
rebound by Korey Smerk. 

Hopkins scored three second- 
half goals, including one by ju- 
nior Evan Kleinberg and another 
by senior Max Venker. Hopkins’ 
other goal was a Purple Raider 
own-goal in the 60th minute. 

Gill was satisfied with his per- 
formance over the weekend. “Of 
course, my performances haven't 
been perfect and that’s something 
I'll continue to strive towards as 
the season goes on: being perfect 
in every aspect of the position,” 
Gill said. 

He credits his defense with 
his personal success and the 
team’s success as a whole. “I re- 
ally haven’t had too much to do 
— our defense has been incred- 
ible in breaking down opposing 
attacks,” Gill said. “The back 
four has been extremely solid, 
but good defense is a reflection of 
10 guys working hard to prevent 
attacks from developing. The 
backs, our midfield and our for- 
wards all have done a great job at 
stifling attacks.” 

The team will travel to Swarth- 
more for a rematch of last year’s 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onship game on Saturday after- 
noon in Swarthmore. Game time 
is set for 7 p.m. 


Cross country places well at Salty Dog Invite 


XCOUNTRY, From B12 

“We were alittle disorganized 
before the start of the race and so 
I think our focus was a little bit 
off and may have hindered some 
of our performances,” Paulsen 
said. “The course was also pretty 
tough — lots of rolling hills and 
a short, but super 
steep hill named 
‘Big Bertha’ that we 
had to run up twice, 
which is always 
challenging. So 
our times weren't 
incredibly fast and 
even though we 
did great as a team 
coming in second. I 
think a few people 
were a little disap- 
pointed with their 
time and over- 
all racing perfor- 
mance, but it’s still 
early in the season 
and this was our 
first 6k race, so we 
have time to im- 
prove and get ex- 
cited for upcoming 
meets.” 

The Blue Jay 
men’s cross-coun- 
try team finished 
in fourth place, with 143 points. 
The race was an 8k (4.97 miles) 
cross-country run. Junior Steven 
Tobochnik was tops among the 
Blue Jay flock, finishing 16th with 
a time of 25:39.40. Junior Derek 
Cheng finished second among 
Hopkins runners, finishing 31st 


Senior goalie Sophia Tieu dives for a close save. Tieu has had 16 saves this season. | overall with a time of 26:34.30. Ju- 
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The Blue Jays played tough defense this week, only giving up one goal, but were unable to get revenge against William Smith. 


W. soccer goes I-] at Heron Cup 


By MIKE YUAN 


| For the News-Letter 


Trying to rebound off of a 


Messiah on Wednesday, the Hop- 
kins women’s soccer team head- 
ed to Geneva, N.Y. to play in the 
Heron Cup. 

The fourth-ranked Jays head- 
ed into this weekend’s tourna- 
ment with a 2-1 record, both vic- 
tories coming without sacrificing 
a goal. 

On Saturday, the Jays faced 
off against ninth-ranked William 
Smith College, the tournament's 
host. The Herons entered play 
with a 1-2 record on the season. 

When asked about what he 


| had hoped to accomplish enter- 


ing the tournament, head coach 
Leo Weil replied, “We were look- 
ing to maintain our high national 
ranking to help us get in the best 
possible position for post-season 
play. We were also looking for 
a little revenge against William 
Smith.” 

For those who don’t remem- 
ber, the Herons handed the Jays 


| their only loss last season as 


they knocked Hopkins out of the 
NCAA Tournament in the third 
round. 

In what. turned out to be a 
tough defensive battle, the first 
and only goal came early in 
the first half. 14 minutes and 
46 seconds into the game, Wil- 
liam Smith forward Katelyn Ty- 
son was able to find the net off 
of a pass from freshman forward 
Renee Jensen, sending the ball 
past Hopkins’ senior goalkeeper 
Karen Guszkowski. 

Down, but not out, the Jays 
kept fighting back and nearly 
tied the game in the 70th minute. 
Sophomore forward Erica Suter 
was able to send a shot over the 
head of William Smith’s goal- 
keeper Amanda Davis, but nar- 
rowly missed the net and hit the 
crossbar instead. 

At the end of the game, the 
Herons held an advantage in 
both shots and corner kicks at 


nior Brandon Hahn finished third 
for the men’s team, finishing 36th 
overall with a time of 26:39.70. 
Tobochnik had this to say 
about the Salty Dog Invitational: 
“Although largely a Division I 
race, we were one of the two D-3 
schools competing, the other be- 


COURTESY OF T] CONNELLY 
Junior Brendan Hahn finished 36th overall with a time of 26:39.70 at Navy. 


ing, Elizabethtown College. In the 
regional rankings released previ- 
ously, we were ranked sixth, be- 
hind Elizabethtown, so as a team 
our top priority was to beat them 
and move up in the rankings,” To- 
bochnik said. 

“This was the first 8k of the 
season (and first ever for our 


INSEE 2a» a ne 


17-8 and 8-2, respectively. Da- 
vis collected four saves in net 
for William Smith, while Gusz- 
kowski finished with eight for 
the Jays. 

“The loss on day one was pret- 
ty tough,” sophomore forward 
Paulina Goodman said. “We are 
the better team but didn’t show it, 
we didn’t score and it cost us. We 
decided that losing and not scor- 
ing wasn’t good 


able to make seven saves in the 
loss. 

“We were expecting to come 
out of the tournament with two 
more wins on our record,” said 
sophomore Alison Smith. “The 
team had been waiting for the 
chance to play William Smith 
ever since last November when 
they knocked us out of the tour- 
nament in a pretty controversial 
game. Since 


enough and that 
we'd start with a 


I am 100 percent 


our first team 
meeting of the 


fresh attitude on ; season, ‘BEAT 
Sunday.” confident that... WILLIAM 
The Jays did SMITH’ was 


as Goodman said 
and returned to 


we will be...play- 
ing in the NCAA 


on our list of 
goals. Coming 


the field Sun- ; into the tourna- 
day afternoon Final Four and the ment we were 
revamped _ for the _ highest- 


their second and 
final game of the 
tournament. This 
time, Hopkins 
faced off against 
unranked Carn- 
egie Mellon, who entered the 
game with a 1-2 record. 

The Jays scored first in the 43rd 
minute when sophomore forward 
Ava Scheininger was able to head 
the ball past the Tartans’ keeper 
off of a high pass from senior 
forward Caitlin Moore. Hopkins’ 
second goal found the net in the 
51st minute as junior midfielder 
Sara Tankard scored from 10 
yards out. 

Sophomore Kristen Redsun 
was in goal for the Jays as she 
recorded six saves to earn her 
second career shutout. Carnegie 
Mellon’s keeper Anya Rosen was 


championship game. 
—SOPHOMORE ALLISON 


ranked team of 
the four teams, 
and definitely 
the strongest. 
We weren't ex- 
pecting easy 
matches, but we definitely were 
not expecting a loss.” 

The Jays now stand at 3-2 on 
the season and look to improve 
their record as they next face 
Misericordia on Wednesday at 
Homewood Field at 7 p.m. 

Looking ahead, Smith:addedy 
“Our goals for the rest of the sea- 
son have not changed after this 
weekend. Undefeated at home, 
undefeated away. We don't lose. 
Score early, score often. I am 100 
percent confident that come De- 
cember we will be down in Texas 
playing in the NCAA Final Four 
and the championship game.” 


SMITH 


Upcoming Matches 


9/19/09 @ Washington Col. 
9/23/09 vs. St Mary’s * 
9/26/09 vs. Swarthmore * 
9/29/09 vs. Dickinson * 


10/03/09 @ Haverford 
10/10/09 vs. Gettysburg * 
10/14/09 @ Franklin & Mar. 
10/17/09 vs. Muhlenberg * 


* denotes home contest 


freshmen), so we didn’t have 
many specific expectations. So as 
a team, we did really well and ac- 
complished what we needed to.” 
Tobochnik, like Paulsen, also 


felt the course was of above-aver- | 


age difficulty. 

“Individually, I felt I had a 
good race and a 
decent time for 
a somewhat dif- 
ficult course. 
My pace was 
pretty consistent, 
around 5:10 per | 
mile, but I didn’t | 
really make any 
big moves in the 
race, so that will | 


be working on 
throughout the | 
season. But it was 
a good start to 
the season and I 
feel like I should 
be able to signifi- 


pace for great seasons. 


“We're hoping it’s going to be 
a terrific season and are excited 
to have some great finishes at 
conferences, regionals and _ulti- 


mately nationals!” Paulsen said. 


cantly improve 

on that time of 

25:39.” j 
The Hopkins | 


cross-country 
track team will 
resume competi- |) 
tion on Saturday, | 
Sept. 26, at the York Invitational. | 
If this past week was any indi- | 
cation, both teams should be on 


BLUE JAY 
ATHLETICS 
NUMBER GAME 


| ) Take Andrew Kase’ 5 
1 number. 


2 | ‘Add the epee of 
goals the women’s. soc- 
cer team has scored : 
this s season. 


be something I'll : Re 


“number of wins the 
water polo.te fatie’ has. | 
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Tue Jouns Horkins News-Lerrer 


Tuis Day in SPORTS 


September 17, 1920 — The National 
Football League organizes in Canton, Ohio. 
Twelve teams each pay $100 to join the 
American Pro Football Association. 


September 17, 1947 — Jackie Robinson 
is named Rookie of the Year by Sporting 
News. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 9 


CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Football vs. Gettysburg, 7 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


Field Hockey vs. Gettysburg, 1 p.m. 


By AMY KLIVANS 
Kor the News-Letter 


Marquee players make the 
game. At Saturday's football 
game against Randolph-Macon, 
it was the Andrew Kase show 

Under a light drizzle, two 
evenly-matched teams traded 
touchdowns and yardage, with 
the match only decided with 49 
seconds left, courtesy of the se- 
nior co-captain Kase’s second 
touchdown of the game. 

In the end, the Blue Jays (1- 
1) were able to pull out a 35-31 
victory over the visiting Yellow 
Jackets (0-2). 

Kase ran for an impressive 111 
yards, adding to his record, set 
last year, as Hopkins’ all-time 
rusher. Kase “sets a tone for the 
entire team,” head coach Jim 
Margraff said. 

This game also put Kase close 
to another record, needing only 
one more rushing touchdown to 
seal his name in the Hopkins re- 
cord books as all-time leader in 
rushing touchdowns. 

Though Kase was Hopkins’ 
star, bragging rights in the first 
half belonged to Randolph's 
wide receiver Earl Peoples. The 
junior set a school record with 
216 receiving yards gained in the 
contest, with 190 coming in the 
first half. Yellow Jackets’ senior 
quarterback Austin Faulkner 
used Peoples on Randolph’s first 
drive. 

Following a time-out due to 
the injury of Hopkins’ defen- 
sive end Ryan Rasner, Faulkner, 
with plenty of time in the pocket, 
threw a 40-yard pass play to Peo- 
ples. The Jays’ defense struggled 
all game in covering Peoples and 


FILE PHOTO 


Senior captain Anderw Kase rushed for 111 yards vs. RMU, including the game-winning touchdown with 49 seconds left. 


in general, with Randolph in pos- 
session for 37:49 versus Hopkins’ 
2211; 

Randolph’s Matthews cruised 
into the end zone easily on sec- 
ond down, with Steven Mat- 
thews driving through the left 
side for the touchdown, giving 
Randolph-Macon the lead with 
7:41 left in the first quarter. 

Hopkins scored on its first 
possession, with the same long 
bomb pass as Randolph. Follow- 
ing an exchange of penalties, 
sophomore quarterback Hewitt 
Tomlin threw a flanker screen 
pass to classmate Sam Wernick 
who ran 25 yards to tie the game. 
The extra point was kicked so 


high it landed in the parking lot. 

With three seconds left in the 
first quarter, Hopkins used a 
trick play. Tomlin threw a lateral 
to Dan Crowley who narrowly 
missed a roughly 40-yard touch- 
down pass on the option. Hop- 
kins went for it on fourth and 
one, although Kase was unable 
to move the ball past the line of 
scrimmage. 

A poor snap halfway through 
the second quarter provided the 
opportunity for 

Hopkins to take the lead. With 
a wild snap bouncing off the hel- 
met of the Yellow Jackets punter, 
Hopkins freshman safety Joshua 
Heft recovered the ball and ran 


Blue Jays finish Wellesley Quad with 2-1 mark 


By TEDDY SIHELNIK 
For the News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s vol- 
leyball team made use of a good 
night’s sleep to rebound from 
their first loss of the season on 


ly crept back into the game, but 
the Jays were able to survive the 
Jeffs’ late surge in the set 25-23. 
The Jeffs took their momentum 
into the second set, pounding out 
a quick 25-8 win. Hopkins would 
not let this get the best of them, 


/PH 
The women’s volleyball team picked up two more wins this weekend at Wellesley. 


day one of the Wellesley Quad 
Invitational, winning their final 
two matches of the Invite in ex- 


citing and commanding fashion. 


On day one of the invite, Am- 
herst barely outlasted Hopkins 
for a 3-2 win. The Blue Jays dom- 


inated the first half of the first set, 
taking a commanding 10-3 lead 
early in the game. Amherst slow- 


as they came back in game three, 
25-21. The Jays were up 2-1 look- 
ing to seal the match, but the Jeffs 
responded to having their backs 
against the wall, winning the 
extremely close fourth set, 26-24. 
Hopkins would not go away in 
the fifth set, coming back from a 
scary 7-3 lead by the Jeffs late in 
the match to tie the set at 10-10. 


Amherst toughed out five match 
points by the Jays, and were able 
to pull off three successive points 
to take the fifth set 20-18, as well 
as the match. 

Said junior Alex Senoff of the 
hard-fought match, “The Am- 
herst game was a tough loss be- 
cause it came down to the very 
end. They are a good team, but 
it is hard to know we had match 
point several times and did not 
finish the match. It is matches like 
that one that teach us not to let it 
become so tight at the end, but 
to push aggressively for points 
throughout the match without 
letting up.” 

Even though the match ended 
in a loss, its efforts could be seen 
through Zenoff’s 13 kills, junior 
K.C. Stingl’s 20 digs, and fresh- 
man setter Becky Paynter’s 35 as- 
sists. 

Some rest proved to be rejuve- 
nating to the women, as their final 
two games of the Invite were tal- 
lied in the win column. The day 
opened with a match that proved 
to be a nice wake-up for the Jays. 
The Jays dropped their first two 
sets to Wellesley 28-26 and 25- 
19, the second set highlighted by 
serving runs from Wellesley. 

Set three was the turning point 
for the Jays, as they were able to 
benefit from many serving and 
hitting errors by the Blue. In set 
four, Hopkins turned on the heat, 
letting their serves rip and leav- 
ing vapor trails on the ball from 
some sizzling attacks courtesy 
of their middle and their outside 
hitters. After a decisive 25-15 win 
in game four, Hopkins capped off 
their amazing comeback in game 
five with a 15-11 win. 

Paynter tallied 29 assists, dish- 
ing the ball equally to her offense. 
Zenoff was able to record eight 
kills, while sophomore Melissa 

See VOLLEYBALL, pace B10 


Men’s Water Polo: 
Princeton Invitational 


The men’s water polo team 
went 3-1 this past weekend at the 
Princeton Invitational. Taking 
on several tough Division-I op- 
ponents, the Jays were more than 
able to hold their own. Page B10 


“or 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Sophia Tiew 


Senior goalie Sophia Tieu has 
been rock-solid in net all season, 
which has helped the Jays to an 
undefeated start, posting over 
200 shutout minutes and racking 
up 16 saves. Page B10 
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M. & W. Soccer: 
Weekend Tournaments 


Both the men’s and women’s 
soccer teams traveled to separate 
tournaments this weekend, the 
men to Carnegie Mellon and the 
women to William Smith, with 
each team going 1-1. Page B11 


seven yards into the end zone. 

But the Yellow Jackets re- 
sponded. Another seamless pass 
play by Faulkner to Peoples re- 
sulted a few plays later in anoth- 
er tied score. With time ticking 
down to the half, the Jays pushed 
the ball with 1:49 left. 

With junior wide receiver and 
special teams member Tucker 
Michels taking the lead, Hopkins 
moved the pigskin effectively. 
A perfect throw by Tomlin to 
Michels, located just within the 
left boundary of the end zone, 
allowed Hopkins to regain the 
lead. 

However, the Yellow Jackets 
refused to go into half-time los- 
ing. Another pass by Faulkner 
to Peoples for 70 yards allowed 
Randolph to score on the next 
possesion, tieing the game at 21. 

SeE FOOTBALL, pace B10 


Field Hockey stays unbeaten 
with pair of weekend wins 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


The 11th-ranked Blue Jays field 


| hockey team tacked two more 


wins onto its undefeated record 


| this past weekend. Playing a pair 


of games in Virginia, the Jays 
shut out Washington and Lee 


| on Friday, and squeezed out a 


one-goal victory against Eastern 
Mennonite on Saturday. 

Facing a Washington and Lee 
Generals squad which took the 
Jays to overtime last season, Hop- 
kins knew that this would be its 
toughest test of the year thus far. 

The Jays had opportunities to 
convert very early in the game, 
but four saves in the first 10 min- 
utes by Generals goalie Caro- 
line Habliston kept Hopkins at 
bay. But the Jays would get on 
the board first when senior Gabi 
Henn scored at the 13:18 mark. 
Henn took a pass from fellow 
senior and tri-captain Andrea 
Vandersall, and put in a shot be- 


hind Habliston. Just over five min- 
utes later, at the 18:29 mark, the 
Jays doubled the lead on another 
goal, when freshman Meghan 
Kellett scored for the first time in 
her career. Despite only having 
a two-goal lead at halftime, the 
Jays dominated offensively, out- 
shooting the Generals 13-3, and 
holding a marked advantage in 
penalty corners 9-2. 

The second half saw the Jays 
tighten down on defense, only al- 
lowing Washington and Lee to get 
off four shots, with only two com- 
ing close to the goal. Hopkins had 
opportunities of its own, includ- 
ing close shots on goal by sopho- 
more Carly Bianco and Vander- 
sall, but Habliston’s second-half 
saves kept the score at 2-0. 

Senior goalie and News- 
Letter Athlete of the Week So- 
phia Tieu was credited with 
four saves and with posting 
her first complete game shut- 
out of the season, and the 

See HOCKEY, Pace B11 


COURTESY OF JHU ATHLETIC DEPT: 


Junior Jenn Motylinski (left) scored the game-tying goal in the first half against EMU. 


(ross Country fares well at Salty Dog 


By JEFF ZHU 
For the News-Letter 


The eighth annual Salty Dog 
Invitational, host- 
ed by the Navy, 
took place this 
past Saturday in 
Annapolis, Md., at 
the USNA Cross- 
Country Course. 


The  cross-coun- 
try tournament 
featured _ eight 


schools: the Navy 
Midshipmen, the 
American Eagles, 
the Georgetown 
Hoyas, the George 
Washington Colo- 
nials, the Loyola 
Greyhounds, the 
Mount St. Mary’s 
Mountaineers, the 
UMBC Retrievers 
and our very own 
Blue Jays. 

Hopkins was 
the only non-Division I team par- 
ticipating in the women’s race, 
and one of two Division III teams 
in the men’s race. 


» V4 


Hopkins 3, Wellesley 2 


Hopkins 3, Mt. Union 4 


The Blue Jays women’s cross- 
country team finished in sec- 
ond place, with 69 points. The 
race was a 6-kilometer (3.7 mile) 


Mira Patel finished 12th overall, 
with a time of 23:27.61. Freshman 
runner Liz Provost finished 13th 
overall, with a time of 23:31.87. 
Sophomore Ceci- 
lia Furlong, who 
finished in 15th in 
23:34.29 and junior 
Christina Valero, 
who finished in 
22nd in 23:47.21, 
helped the team 


secure second 
place. Hopkins 
was sandwiched 
in between 


Georgetown, 


Seniors Laura Paulsen and Mira Patel have been two of the Jays’ best runners. 
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which won hand- 
ily with 17 points 
and the four fast- 
est times in the 
race, and Navy, 
which finished in 
third place with 
96 points. 

Paulsen, who 
was an All-Amer- 
ican last season, 
was impressed with the wom- 
en’s finish at the Salty Dog de- 
spite some initial complications. 
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cross-country run. Senior Laura 
Paulsen led the way for the Jays as 
she finished eighth overall, with 
a time of 23:09.00. Fellow senior 
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Hopkins 2, CMU 0 
Hopkins 2, 
Washington & Lee 0 


Hopkins 2, 
Eastern Mennonite 1 


Hopkins 13, lona 8 
Hopkins 12, MIT 7 


Hopkins 11, Fordham 8 


Hopkins 35, RMU 31 
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